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Looking Ahead 


TIME IS ON THE SIDE OF FREEDOM 
$y DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at 250th Anniversary of the founding of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, July 24, 1951 


‘Tl is a great pleasure and a great honor for me and my 
wife to be here in Detroit and to be taking part in this 
250th birthday party for this great city. 

This is a great occasion, not only for this community and 
for our country but for many parts of the world, as it is 
marked by the presence here this evening of three ambassa- 
dors of great, friendly countries, each one of which has 
played so large a part in the forming of this community 
and in the forming and history of our own country. 

‘Their presence reminds us of what an international city 
Detroit is and how it is a symbol for the meeting here of 
the cultures of all the great countries, with whom we are 
working so closely today. 

We are honored here tonight by the presence of two citi- 
zens of Detroit who are also great citizens of the world, 
Dr. Bunche, who is sitting on one side of me, and Mr. 
Joseph Dodge, who is sitting on the other side. 

And all of us in the Government in Washington share 
with you Detroiters your honor in the great service which 
these two sons of Detroit have given to the country and to 
the world. 

It was on this day 250 years ago that Cadillac came ashore 
with his hundred men to build a fort where Detroit now 
stands. If we were describing this in the language of our 
reports from the front today, we would say that he was 
establishing an outpost in platoon strength. But this would 
wholly miss the significance of what he did. And it would 
miss his own idea of what he was doing. 

In the narrow strait commanding the passage between the 
two Great Lakes of Erie and Huron, Cadillac saw a secure 
position. He saw a commanding position, an economic posi- 
tion for trade and commerce. And he saw all of this with 
the eyes and mind of a pioneer—shrewd, aware of dangers, 


aware of*opportunities, but dominated always by the driving 
powcr of an idea, the idea of discovery, of building, of cre- 
ating, of enlarging, of leaving behind him something new 
and something challenging and alive, something which would 
change the whole life of man on this globe. 

To the pioneer, security came first. He knew the dangers 
behind and beyond every bend in the river, behind every 
tree. He had seen hundreds of charred or smoking ruins 
and the horrors around them. He kept his equipment opera- 
tional and his powder dry. He understood propaganda, al- 
though he didn’t know what the word meant. Whatever the 
word was, it didn’t fool him. Most of his people made 
bullets, sharpened their cutting weapons, built forts and 
mounted guard, while the others cleared the fields, cul- 
tivated them, and traded. If the military program failed 
everyone was killed. 

Cadillac was building for a future greater than he could 
have known. How little could he have foreseen the majestic 
and powerful community which Detroit has become, a sym- 
bol to all the world of the new world’s industrial might. 
We, too, are pioneers. We, too, are making beginnings that 
arch into the future beyond the limits of our vision, the be- 
ginnings of a world secure, free and infinitely productive. 
Like the founder of Detroit, we draw upon our faith in the 
future to meet the dangers of the present. 

Here in the heart of this nation’s great productive power 
is a fitting place from which to look ahead to the job that 
faces us in the world. For the factories of Detroit, built by 
American labor, commerce, and industry, symbolize the pow- 
er of American production which may tip the scales of his- 
tory in our times. For us, as for all pioneers, security comes 
first. 
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THE PRESENT DANGER 


We live in great danger, greater perhaps than many Amer- 
icans now appreciate. This danger is not less than it was 
a month ago, although some of us seem to think so. You 
may recall Aesop’s old fable about an argument between the 
north wind and the sun. They were trying to see which 
one could take the coat off of a man who happened to be 
passing by. 

The wind tried first. It blew and blew, and its icy blasts 
made the poor man shiver with cold. But the more the wind 
blew, the more the man clutched his coat about him, and 
finally the wind gave up. And then came the sun. Out 
from behind a cloud it came, and shone gently and warmly. 
And the man, of his own accord, took off his coat. 

This. fable illustrates our present danger. The icy blast 
of Korea made many people realize the need for building 
our strength. But, as soon as the slightest break in the clouds 
appeared, some of our fellow-citizens were ready to relax 
into the nearest rocking chair. 

In Korea General Ridgway and his cammand are alert 
against a trap. But are we alert against falling into a bigger 
trap here at home? Will the warm sunshine of a false propa- 
ganda peace campaign lead us to think that our problems 
are solved and that we can safely let down our defense ef- 
fort? That would be a dangerous and a costly mistake. 

Whether an armistice results from the talks in Korea the 
fundamental job ahead of us will not change. At the mo- 
ment that I am talking here, almost at this moment, the 
conversations are beginning again at Kaesong. As I say, 
whether an armistice results from these peace talks or 
whether it does not, the fundamental job ahead of us will 
not change. 

The attack on Korea brought home to many of us the 
readiness of the Communists to risk war. And it gave an 
impetus to our arms-building program. But it was not 
Korea alone that was the reason for our defense effort. 
Whether or not there is peace in Korea, whether our adver- 
saries are cooing like doves or growling like bears, our job 
remains the same. The threat we face remains the same. 

The world has never known a more ruthless or more 
powerful challenge to the independence of nations and the 
freedom of men. The tactics of the Kremlin are flexible, and 
may change from season to season. But so long as its power 
is of threatening proportions, and so long as it does not show 
a willingness to work for a stable and peaceful world, the 
danger to us remains. And we must move ahead steadily 
and firmly to build our strength, regardless of what tune 
the Soviet Union happens to be playing at the moment. In 
that strength lies our only security. We must not be dis- 
tracted from it by the switching-on of a Russian lullaby. 

Neither war nor weakness is the way to meet the Soviet 
challenge. We will counter force with force, if necessary, 
but war does not solve problems—it multiplies them. Weak- 
ness, on the other hand, would lead to defeat, with or with- 
out war. Between these two extremes lies a middle course, 
which seeks to block Soviet expansion without war by build- 
ing an effective system of collective security, and by making 
it strong. This is the course we are following: 


REARMAMENT 


The job before us—the great rearmament effort of the 
free nations—has an urgent priority, if we are to reduce the 
risk of war and pass safely through the dangers of these 
next few years. The danger of war, and disintegration will 
continue until the free nations have fully repaired their 
military weakness. It must be understood that weakness not 


only invites attack, but what is even mere menacing, it para- 
lyzes the will to resist and makes for political disintegration. 

The massive effort which is just now gaining momentum 
in our country and among our allies to build up our arma- 
ments is not an endless job, nor one without limits. It has 
specific goals, both as to amounts and as to time. What we 
are building is an adequate deterrent force against military 
attack. We already have the means to guarantee that a 
general military attack against us would be costly to the 
aggressors. We must now achieve a force of sufficient size 
to make it plain that such an attack could not succeed. 

How big does this force need to be? Well, our best mili- 
tary experts, working together with those of our allies, have 
developed strategic plans which estimate the numbers of 
men, planes, tanks, guns and that sort of thing, which we 
and our allies need to ensure that a Soviet attack upon us 
could not succeed. 

We do not have to match the Soviet armies man for man, 
or gun for gun, since our mission is to deter, not to attack, 
but we have a long way to go before we reach a safe de- 
terrent level. 

Communist armed forces at present total some 9,000,000 
men. The Soviet Union has more than 4,000,000 men under 
arms. Chinese Communist forces exceed 3,500,000 men. 
The European satellite regimes have nearly 1,000,000 men. 
The Soviet Union has more than 200 divisions, fully mobil- 
ized. In addition, the Soviet Union has trained reserves of 
massive proportions. ‘Their air force is the world’s largest 
in peacetime, with more than 20,000 first-line aircraft, a 
large proportion of which are jets of excellent quality. What 
these figures mean for us is that we have a long way to go 
before we can breathe more easily. 

Now, let’s look at what we are doing to reduce as quickly 
as we can this risk of war. First of all, we are building 
strength at the center. We are mobilizing the great strength 
of the United States so that we will have readily available 
forces, and a production base that will enable us to expand 
rapidly if necessary. 

Within the past year, we have advanced the timetable 
of that effort, but it is still short of what we must do. If 
we are to meet Our minimum goals, we will have to do more 
than we have yet done. And it may be necessary to raise our 
sights to higher goals. ‘This is a job which needs to be done 
cooperatively with our allies. We cannot do it alone, or 
without an effective organization of the total allied effort. 
Side by side with our defense program at home, therefore, 
we are helping to build a force in being in Europe. 

Under General Eisenhower, the integrated force of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has been rapidly mov- 
ing from a paper organization to the beginning of a real de- 
fense system. The command structure is functioning; actual 
divisions are under his command; new divisions are being 
formed and trained; the nucleus of the tactical air force is 
conducting maneuvers. A program for expanding the net- 
work of allied tactical air bases in Europe has been Iaunched. 


EUROPEAN PRODUCTION 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization has come to 
grips with the problem of developing the military production 
of western Europe. We are working together to lick the 
financial problems, the raw material problems and the many 
other problems which must be overcome in the process of 
building strength together. We are greatly encouraged by 
the progress our European partners are making in strength- 
ening their unity of operation. Many of us do not realize 
what progress has been made toward European un‘ty in just 
the past two or three years. : 
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‘The North Atlantic Treaty idea of pooling military 
strength is a revolutionary peacetime accomplishment. At 
Paris, several of the European nations are now in conference 
seeking to carry this principle further forward by establish- 
ing a single European defense force. We are deeply con- 
cerned with the success of this conference, and we are doing 
all that friendly cooperation can do to help it succeed. This 
effort is of a piece with the bold vision and promise of the 
Schuman Plan, which will pool the coal and steel industries 
of Western Europe. 

‘The vast free market of the United States, which allows 
raw materials and human skills to be used efficiently, has 
shown us the value of breaking down local trade barriers. 
We do not have one automobile industry in Texas and 
another in North Dakota and another in Florida. We build 
stecl mills and parts factories and assembly plants wherever 
they can efficiently serve the entire country, without regard 
to state lines. “The Schuman Plan is a step in this direction 
in Europe. By such steps as this and the proposed European 
detense force, we believe that our European partners can 
continue to move toward greater unity and greater strength. 

Although our joint progress toward an effective defense 
force in Europe has been considerable, it is not enough when 
measured ayainst the goals that are necessary to assure Our 
common safety. No one can be satisfied with the progress 
so far made. A greater effort is required, from us and from 
our allies. ‘This effort must be measured according to our 
economic capacities, since economic health is an important 
foundation of defensive strength. 

Along with our effort at home and in Europe, we are also 
seeking to build other situations of strength in Asia in the 
Middle East, and other parts of the world as a bulwark 
against further advances of Communist imperialism. 

‘The treaty of peace with Japan will be taking concrete 
form in a little more than a month, and it will be followed 
by security treaties with Japan, and with Australia and New 
Zealand, ‘These are in addition to our long-standing com- 
mitments to the Philippines, whose security is as much our 
concern as the defense of our own land. What we are now 
doing, in this total effort at home and in various parts of the 
world, is building up the capital equipment of a defense 
system. We started with very little, and several years of 
hard effort are before us—even harder than we have yet 
put forth, 


STRUGGLE WILL CoNnTINUE 


Sut the greater our effort now, the more rapidly will we 
pass through the present period of maximum danger. When 
we have achieved our goals, when we have acquired the cap- 
ital equipment of an adequate defense, we must not again 
be foolish enough to destroy it or to relax our guard. Once 
the capital cost has been met, military expenditures and mili- 
tary aid programs will be substantially less. Once a level of 
defense has been achieved which should deter any power from 
plunging the world into war, the task will shift from cre- 
ating defenses to maintaining them. But they must be main- 
tained, and fully maintained. 

Until we reach that point, it would be as dangerous to re- 
lax our effort as it is to fall asleep in a blizzard. This is 
something we must all of us understand thoroughly, so that 
no one will be able to lull us or divide us, or in any way to 
keep us from building the strength and unity which spell 
safety for us. 

When we have a stout shield of defense, our problems will 
change and become more manageable. So long as the Soviet 
regime remains what it is—committed to the aim of world 


communism directed from Moscow, dedicated to a funda- 
mental hostility against states that are not subservient to its 
will—we cannot ever afford to become less vigilant of our 
freedom. 

The danger of war will be reduced, but the struggle will 
continue. The Soviet threat is much more than a military 
one, and we can expect that the effort to subvert free 
peoples, to lure them into captivity with empty promises of 
a better life will go right on. Therefore, we must continue 
to offer real leadership toward the kind of life that people 
want. Behind the protection of our military shield, we can 
increase our cooperative efforts toward higher living stand- 
ards and toward economic development. 


CooPERATION REQUIRED 


We would also be able to give much more help in other 
directions beside those created by the Soviet union—in such 
problems, fer example, as arise from the awakening of the 
vast populations of Asia and the Middle East, and their 
desire for national self-expression and for the improvement 
of their conditions of living. Our practical help to the 
people of the Middle East of Asia and of Latin America 
can be both to their interest and to ours. For it is crucial 
to the future peace of the world that these turbulent and 
dynamic forces emerge in forms which will be constructive 
and truly progressive. 

We are the natural allies of these peoples. We have with 
them a common interest in peace, in progress and in freedom. 
We can enter with them into a partnership of peace. As we 
carry forward these activities and as we maintain our mili- 
tary shield, the temptation for the other side to use force 
will be reduced. Instead, they will be more willing to begin 
the peaceful adjustment of some of the issues. It will be 
to their, and to our interest to do so. 

We are, of course, prepared to undertake such adjust- 
ments at any time. We would welcome any genuine oppor- 
tunity to reduce the level of tension in the world, but we 
must always be alert against the baited hooks of phony 
propaganda. The ultimate purpose of all these efforts, 
whether military, economic or political, is to bring a realiza- 
tion in the Soviet Union that no one power is going to domi- 
nate this world, and that it would be foolhardy for any 
power to try to do so. When this realization sinks home 
in Moscow, we can begin to hope for those changes in the 
Soviet regime which will make for a more peaceful world. 

Now, what sort of changes do we need to look for? It 
is not that we want to compel other countries to adopt our 
form of government or our economic system. What we are 
concerned about is whether their system is one which in- 
evitably attempts to dominate other people. 

If the Soviet Union is to become a friendly member of 
the world community, within the meaning of the Charter 
of the United Nations, there must be real evidence that the 
Soviet rulers have renounced their hope of world domina- 
tion, their dedication to the forcible overthrow of other gov- 
ernments, and the isolation of their people from the outside 
world. No one can now predict how or when such change 
may come about. One must be prepared for the possibility 
that it may take many years. 

We know that many strains and tensions exist within the 
Soviet world. We know that such things as the perpetual 
mobilization of the people, the suppression of national free- 
dom in the satellite countries, the inevitable frictions of 
police-state rule, all must have, over a period of time, a 
significant effect. Ultimately, these factors, when added to 
the realization by the Kremlin that intimidation, falsehood 
and the sowing of confusion can be neither successful nor 
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profitable, may bring about a change in the Soviet system, 
which, in turn, will reduce the fear of war in the world. 

The Soviet rulers are aware that we shall have to over- 
come difficulties of our own in the meantime. The mainte- 
nance of even a limited mobilization level also puts strains 
on us. The Communists are counting on these strains to 
make us tire of our burdens, to break our nerve, to bring 
about our collapse, to break down our economic system and 
to weaken our political institutions. They stand ready to 
profit by any weakness which we might show. 

But we can confidently believe that time is on the side 
of freedom so long as we make good use of it. We can meet 
the test of time better than they can. We have faith that 
free societies can outlast, outproduce, and outbuild a police 
state, and can better stand the tensions of partical mobiliza- 
tion. We of the free world have geography, resources, man- 
power and moral values on our side. So long as we also 
have a firm and resolute will, we shall come out on top. 


This is the picture that we face. The prospect may be 
long and hard. It may mean more sacrifices for us, more 
shortages, higher taxes. But there is no easier way through 
the dangers of the present. If we shirk the hard course, the 
alternatives are war or surrender. 

Today, as in the time of Cadillac, the real strength of our 
free society in an emergency is that the individual free men 
and women pitch in and deliver the goods. Make no mis- 
take about it—this is an emergency, an emergency as great 
as any our country has ever faced. We shall need a new 
birth of patriotism, above our personal interests and our 
party loyalties, a patriotism which is strong enough and ma- 
ture enough to inspire us for the long haul. 

We shall need the kind of faith that gave courage and 
strength to the pioneers of America. We need a faith that 
can look ahead and see a job that may take years, which 
surely will take patience, moderation, restraint, steady nerves 
and lots of effort—a faith that will say: “We can do it.” 


Rededication to Pilgrim Ideals 


HONESTY, INTEGRITY AND LIBERTY 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered to the Plymouth County Republican Club, Plymouth, Mass., July 28, 1951 


R. Chairman, members of the Plymouth County 

Republican Club, fellow Americans, it is inspir- 

ing indeed to come to this historic spot and 
speak to the citizens of Massachusetts, including the very 
descendants of the men and women who led the way in the 
settlement of what is now the United States. It is an honor 
to be associated in this ceremony with the leaders of the 
Republicans of Massachusetts, and with Joe Martin, former 
Speaker of the House, with former Governor Bradford, 
with vour Senator, Lev Saltonstall and Cabot Lodge, who 
have. made such an enviable record in the Senate of the 
United States. 

We have come here to celebrate the record of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and to rededicate ourselves to the ideals which 
inspired one of the great adventures of all time. They came 
to this continent 331 years ago prjmarily to secure religious 
liberty, and they did it with a courage and a sustained de- 
termination which triumphed over obstacles that we Ameri- 
cans of today can scarcely conceive. To these pioneers there 
was no concern about security, which dominates the thought 
of so many today. There was no complaint of the standard 
of living far below anything our poorest workmen would 
now accept. They were guided by the most rigid religious 
and moral principles which sustained them in adversity and 
inspired them to determined effort. They believed in God 
from the bottom of their souls. As said by Baylies, “They, 
in pursuit of religious freedom, established civil liberty; 
meaning only to found a church, gave birth to a nation; in 
settling a town, commenced an empire.” 

Two of the basic principles of the Pilgrim Fathers are 
badly needed in the United States today, and they are in 
danger of disappearance from the scene. The first is honesty 
and integrity. The second is a determination to acquire, 
protect and maintain liberty, of the individual and of the 
Nation. To those two principles the Republican Party does, 
and should, devote itself. No political party can survive un- 
less it is based on certain principles which unite its mem- 
bers and lead them to a united effort in any election and in 





deciding policy. Its members may differ as to the application 
of those principles, but the essence of a two-party system 
is that they will compromise their differences on lesser pro- 
grams in order to support the basic principles. And so today 
we are unified even if we differ in detail or in degree. We 
believe in honesty and integrity in government, We believe 
in protecting and maintaining the liberty of our people at 
home and abroad, the liberty which the Pilgrim Fathers 
came so far to establish. 

In 1951 we are nationally an opposition party, although 
the majority of the States are governed by Republican gov- 
ernors and Republican legislatures. Our proper function 
today is one of critical analysis, all the more important be- 
cause of the disaster and dangers brought about by the poli- 
cies of the present Administration. In 1952 when we appeal 
to the people to entrust us with the control of the Federal 
Government, we must then present an affirmative program, 
but I have little doubt that we can agree on such a program 
to carry out the principles of our party, for the differences 
that exist are minor compared to the principles on which we 
agree. 

It is hopeless to expect honesty and integrity in the Wash- 
ington Government without a complete housecleaning and 
the election and selection of officials with much the same un- 
compromising honesty as the Pilgrims brought to Massa- 
chusetts. We offer a return to honesty and integrity in 
government and a straightforward facing of the issues be- 
fore us. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Madison said what they meant and no one questioned their 
unwavering integrity. There was no concealment in their 
make-up. Integrity to them was not merely financial hon- 
esty, but a clear presentation of the real nature of their pro- 
posals to the people. Today the Government has reached a 
low point not only in direct corruption, but also in the 
studied practice of concealing the actual meaning of poli- 
cies which may be adopted. No one can review without 
shame the revelations made by direct congressional investi- 
gation of the influences used in Washington to obtain favors 
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favors in the importation of perfume, favors in the par- 
doning of criminals, favors in the handling of income tax 
cases, favors in gambling, and favors in every other field 
regulated by the Government. The Look article of May 22, 
“The Scandalous Years,” reviews many of those revelations 
showing that the influence of gamblers and criminals ex- 
tended into the Washington offices and even besmirched the 
portals to the White House. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, because of its vast funds available for loans, be- 
came a target of those who were willing to use the influence 
which is so effective in drawing money from the Treasury. 
‘The Department of Justice itself was influenced to drag its 
feet in investigations and prosecutions which might have led 
to inconvenient exposure. In a large organization many 
things may happen without the fault of those at the head of 
the Government, but the discouraging thing today is that 
no one has even been rebuked or dismissed from the Govern- 
ment because of these revelations. “The immoral if not 
illegal practices are condoned by the highest authorities. 
Only a Republican administration can restore principles of 
common honesty to Washington. 

So, also, in the field of issues a deliberate policy of con- 
cealing the facts, and misrepresenting the necessary effect of 
policies urged, has become almost universal in every field of 
public activity. Apparently, a Government department feels 
that the people are too dumb to reach a correct conclusion. 
So, before adopting a policy, it enlists all modern publicity 
techniques to sell it to the people. It fails to present many of 
the fundamental facts without which a reasonable conclusion 
cannot be reached. It engages in pure unprincipled propa- 
ganda without any suggestion that there is, or may be, an 
opposing view. The Government is able, and does, exercise 
a strong and improper influence over many channels of pub- 
lic opinion. When a policy is once decided upon, the air the 
very next morning is heavily burdened with those com- 
mentators who try to boost the party line. The Govern- 
ment promises high prices to the farmer and low prices to 
the consumer at the same time, without revealing the fact 
that vast subsidies are involved which would have to be 
paid by the taxpayer, and, after all, these same producers 
and consumers are the taxpayers. The socialization of medi- 
cal care and many other welfare services is concealed by 
the euphonious name of social insurance, It is certainly not 
insurance, but socialism, Boiled down it is merely another 
tax on some of the people to furnish free services to millions 
of others, most of them fully able to pay. 

‘The Republican Party offers a return to honesty and 
frankness in administration on the problems of the day. The 
time has come for a moral revival which will restore to our 
people the confidence in the integrity of Government and 
in the sincerity of the principles of their leaders. 

‘Together with honesty we offer that other philosophy 
which lay at the basis of the whole Pilgrim adventure. We 
are united in the determination to maintain the liberty of 
this country, the liberty of the American people both at home 
and abroad, Never except perhaps in the earliest days of the 
Republic has this liberty been so threatened as it is today. 
It is threatened by the military strength of the Russian 
Soviet Government from abroad. It is threatened by the 
advocates of totalitarian control and socialism at home. 

We find an administration in power today in this country 
whose domestic policies would bring the United States very 
close to the socialism of Great Britain, and establish in this 
country an arbitrary control by the Federal Government of 
commerce, industry, labor, agriculture and all welfare serv- 
ices. Their whole socialist program was set back by the 
elections of 1950, but many of its features are now proposed 


on a supposedly temporary basis in connection with the mo- 
bilization program. The Government is proposing a vast 
expenditure for Armed Forces and foreign aid, $70,000,000- 
000, $90,000,000,000, perhaps a $100,000,000,000 a year 
and such spending may be necessary. But it means that the 
Government would be conducting nearly a third of the total 
activity of the country. It means deficits and inflation and 
controls. With the spending also goes the power which in- 
evitably builds up the Government to dictatorship. 

What is that liberty which the Pilgrims established and 
which, during these more than 300 years, has gradually built 
this country up to be the greatest and the happiest and the 
most powerful country in the world today? It is not just 
what we hear called free enterprise. It is the liberty of the 
individual to think his own thoughts and to live his own 
life, liberty of the teacher to teach those theories which he 
thinks are sound, liberty of the family to choose what it will 
spend its money for and what it will eat for supper, liberty 
of the local community to determine how its children shall 
be educated and its various local services administered, the 
liberty of local self-government without which in a country 
the size of the United States there can be no liberty at all, 
liberty of men to choose their own occupation and liberty of 
men to establish their own businesses and run them as they 
think they ought to be run so long as they do not interfere 
with the rights of other people to do the same. And finally, 
the liberty to worship God which the Pilgrims sought as 
their first end. It is these liberties which have given dignity 
to the individual in this country, which have provided a vast 
flood of ideas competing with each other until the most effec- 
tive theories and methods and principles are found, which 
have increased the production of the United States and the 
productivity of its workmen and, of course, the standard of 
living of its people. The more we produce per person, the 
more there is to consume per person. 

Now we see many people in the administration and 
throughout our Government who believe that this whole sys- 
tem ought to be abandoned, that we ought to turn to a 
planned economy, that the Government ought to fix prices 
and wages and control the detailed operations of every busi- 
ness, that the Government ought to go into business itself if 
it does not like the way the industry is being operated, that 
the Federal Government should take over most of the func- 
tions now performed by localities and establish a vast wel- 
fare system under the euphonious name of social insurance, 
that the Government should control agriculture in detail and 
tell every farmer how to run his farm. 

The Republican Party has opposed this program. It has 
advocated progress in education and research and a standard 
of living by Government advice and assistance without Gov- 
ernment dictation, and maintaining affirmatively the great- 
est liberty possible under the complications of the modern 
world. 

In the welfare field the Republican Party has advocated 
many measures designed to achieve the contant improve- 
ment of the condition of the people without a surrender of 
their liberty. “Those measures will be clearly presented in 
the next election when we have the responsibility of outlining 
a definite program. 

Today, as the opposition, we have the job of analyzing 
critically every feature of the program now claimed to be 
essential to the carrying out of mobilization. We have the 
job of seeing that the surrenders of liberty which may be 
necessary in that program are only temporary and that they 
do not go beyond the absolute necessity of the case. That is 
not always a popular job. Congress has just passed an ex- 
tension of the price- and wage-control law. It is said that it 
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is watered down. Yes, it is watered down from the out- 
rageous demands of the President. We rejected the attempt 
to license every business, the power of life and death over 
industry. We rejected the demand for the power of Govern- 
ment operation in any industry if the bureaucrats didn’t like 
the way it was run by private operators. We rejected the 
demand for subsidies and the kind of roll-backs which would 
require subsidies. The bill gives ample power, perhaps too 
arbitrary, to fix prices and wages. Remember the adminis- 
tration wanted all these powers in time of peace, and we 
have the job of seeing that they do not use the mobilization 
as an excuse to put over a Socialist program which the people 
have rejected. The opposition to the administration bill was 
not politics. It was conscientious protection of the liberty of 
our American system. Probably the best politics would have 
been to give the President every power he asked, and let him 
enjoy the full effect of failure and resentment. 

What is the real purpose of American foreign policy? It 
must be to protect the liberty of the American people and 
after that the peace of the American people. War can only 
be justified if it is absolutely essential to preserve our liberty, 
because war today defeats its own purposes and does almost 
as much damage to the victor as to the vanquished, and it 
may destroy the very liberty which it is designed to protect. 
Any policy which gives away billions of America’s assets can 
only be justified if necessary to preserve our liberty. It has 
not seemed to me that our recent administrations have been 
ruled by those purposes, nor that they have been inspired 
with any determination to preserve the peace as long as pos- 
sible. War has been treated by them as an instrument of 
national policy. But today, I think it is fair to say that 
there is a unity in this country in one great purpose—to pro- 
tect our liberty against the threat of Soviet imperialism and 
communism. 

There is no doubt that the liberty of this country is 
threatened at the present time, probably more seriously than 
at any time since the early days of the Republic. Soviet Rus- 
sia is a threat because of the great extension of all air power, 
because of its vast army and vast manpower, because of its 
possession of the atom bomb and because of the aggressive 
fanatical spirit of communism able to weaken the opposition 
of its opponent. We have the problem of dealing with that 
threat. So far as the general strategy of our foreign policy 
at the moment, therefore, is concerned, there is substantial 
unity between the administration and the Republican Party 
and within the Republican Party. We agree that the threat 
has not really been reduced by the Korean armistice, and that 
this armistice gives no excuse for the relaxing of our efforts. 
We agree that we must check the growth of the power of 
communism by every possible means within our power and 
capacity. There is no doubt that we must tremendously in- 
crease the Armed Forces of the United States. There is no 
doubt that if other nations will use assistance from us in 
checking communism, and if such assistance can be effective, 
we should give it freely. 

There are substantial differences on the question of the 
particular projects to be used to accomplish our purposes— 
that is, on the tactics of our cold war. And these become 
important because one of the limitations on our action is that 
it be ‘within our power and capacity,’ and we must choose 
between these tactical projects. There are definite limita- 
tions on what the United States can do. We cannot under- 
take to engage in land warfare with Russia throughout the 
entire world, or meet every advance the Communists may 
make. No doubt the military people could recommend proj- 
ects costing at least $150,000,000,000 a year, all of which 


would be helpful in containing Russia. Military operation 


today has grown tremendously in expense. But we cannot 
spend that amount of money without a huge increase of debt 
and without an inflation which might destroy the very sys- 
tem of production to which we look for the backlog of suc- 
cess in any war that may occur. The administration itself 
admits that probably we cannot raise more than $75,000,- 
000,000 a year in taxes, and therefore any spending beyond 
that point means a straining of our whole economic system 
which must only be undertaken if it is absolutely essential. 
The present program is dangerous because it proposes ‘co 
spend $90,000,000,000 in fiscal 1953 and again in 1954 or 
perhaps even $100,000,000,000. Already the administration 
seems to contemplate a total deficit spending of $50,000,000,- 
000 during the 2 years at the peak of our rearming. ‘There 
can be no doubt that any such program must be subjected to 
a real critical analysis by Congress and by the Republican 
Party. Even then there must be a selection between many 
different projects which might be adopted to check Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I believe that control of the sea and air throughout the 
world is within our capacity, and that we should therefore, 
undertake to secure that control in cooperation with the 
British Empire. If we have such control, this country will 
be safe, and we can be of maximum assistance to those who 
undertake to check communism throughout the entire world. 
I believe that the preparation in time of peace for immediate 
land warfare by ourselves against Russia on any large scale 
on the continent of Europe or the continent of Asia is be- 
yond our capacity. We can assist those who are defending 
themselves, but we cannot undertake the job ourselves, or do 
anything unless the bulk of the defense is furnished by the 
nations who are directly concerned, 

This does not mean that we should not help these other 
nations. There has been substantial agreement on the pro- 
gram of giving economic assistance to those who can use it 
to check the growth of communism from within. Second: 
we have given arms to suppress Communist guerrillas and to 
enable nations to protect themselves against invasion. Third: 
we have adopted a kind of Monroe Doctrine for Europe 
giving warning to the Russians that if they attack certain 
other countries, they will find themselves at war with the 
United States. We have agreed to go to the defense of all 
of these countries if attacked, and we have the Navy and the 
Air Forces available for that purpose. Finally, we have 
undertaken to defend certain places with American soldiers 
such as Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. We have sent 
six divisions of American troops to Europe, and we have 
become involved in the Korean War. 

But land warfare in Europe or Asia is the most dangerous 
and the most expensive. The stationing of American soldiers 
in foreign lands to defend them against attack is the most 
likely to involve us in war, and therefore should never be 
undertaken without congressional approval. Even under the 
present tremendous program we are only providing 24 Army 
divisions, and certainly we cannot undertake with them to 
meet Russia’s two hundred divisions on the Continent, Cer- 
tainly, it seems clear that we should not commit any troops 
to any European army unless the Europeans themselves fur- 
nish the bulk of that army, and that I understand to be the 
position of General Eisenhower and every member of the 
administration. I question the wisdom of sending troops to 
defend one country against another country, unless the coun- 
try to be defended initiates the request and is earnestly and 
enthusiastically determined to defend itself. 

In applying this policy, I see no reason why we should 
favor either Asia or Europe. All that I have asked for is a 
consistent policy applying to both. My only quarrel is with 
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those who demand that we go all out beyond our capacity 
in Europe, and at the same time refuse to apply our general 
program and strategy to the Far East. The defense of For- 
mosa, for instance, was always a simple and easy action in- 
volving about one percent of the effort which we undertook 
in Europe. Yet, in spite of Mr. Acheson’s recent testimony, 
the administration proposed to abandon Formosa to the 
Chinese Communists. In Greece we have spent several bil- 
lions of dollars to support a government which has strong 
reactionary tendencies. In China, on the other hand, the 
State Department hampered the Nationalist Government 
and consistently favored the Chinese Communists. By arm- 
ing (jreece and ‘Turkey, by encouraging the formation of a 
(german Army, by arming nations all around Russia from 
Norway to Iran, we certainly take the risk of inciting the 
Russians to begin a third world war. But in China and 
Korea we refuse to employ the only means that could pos- 
sibly win the Korean War—those proposed by General 
MacArthur because there is a remote possibility that Russia 
might become sufficiently concerned to send troops across 
Manchuria into Korea. 

[ believe today that Republicans can generally agree that 
the most important element in the building up of our de- 
fense against Russia is complete control of the air. The 
exact extent to which we use our Armed Forces on land can 
certainly be determined from time to time by the strength 
which we develop and the encouragement given to us by 
those who are directly in the path of Russian aggression. 

We are constantly met by the statement that no one 
should question the recommendations of the military, and no 
one should question the foreign-policy decisions of the State 
Department. Anyone who ventures to do so is immediately 
smeared by the administration press and accused of tor- 
pedoing a bipartisan foreign policy which has certainly never 
existed since 1948. I suggest that the appeals for unity of 
this kind are an attempt to cover up the past faults and 
failures of the administration and to enable it to maintain 
the secrecy which has largely enveloped our foreign policy 
before and since the Second World War. There seem to be 
a number of individuals and editors and columnists and com- 
mentators who accept any policy proposed by the State De- 
partment or the Defense Department, even if it is the exact 
opposite of what that Department proposed 6 months before. 
Certainly, when policies have been determined, unity and 
execution are highly desirable. 1 don’t think any well-in- 
formed Russian today can feel that there is any dissention 
among our people as to the basic policy of opposing Russian 
aggression at every point. But it is a fallacy, and a very 
dangerous fallacy threatening the very existence of the Na- 
tion, to discredit those who demand a critical examination of 
the details of foreign and military policy, or to smear those 
who criticize the results of past policy and draw from those 
results a conclusion as to what should now be avoided. 

It certainly should be pointed out that the great power 
ot Soviet Russia today was built up by the policies of the 
Roosevelt administration at Tehran and Yalta, and of the 
Truman administration at Potsdam, the acceptance of the 
theory that communism was a form of democracy, and that 
Soviet Russia itself was a peace-loving and liberty-loving 
democracy. No such fatal delusion has ever possessed the 
leaders of the American Republic. Under that delusion we 
established the Russians in Berlin and Prague and Vienna 
where they dominate central Europe when American troops 
could certainly have occupied the first two of those strategic 
points. Our leaders accepted Stalin’s promises when he had 
never kept a promise, and there was no means of enforcing 
them. We turned over control of Manchuria to Russia con- 


trary to the principle of the open door in China which had 
dominated our far-eastern policy since the days of John Hay. 
We sent General Marshall to China to demand that Chiang 
ai-shek put the Communists into his cabinet, and when he 
refused we cut off military aid which was essential for the 
detense of China against Communist attacks. Surely, a criti- 
cism of that policy based on the results which it has achieved 

-the loss of China and the threat to our whole position in 
the Far East—is the duty ot anyone who discusses foreign 
policy. 

We are about to enter into an armistice at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. We thus return to exactly the same position 
which we occupied some 3 years ago before we withdrew 
our troops from Korea. But in the meantime there have 
been 80,000 American boys killed or wounded, we have de- 
stroyed the very nation to whose assistance we went and it 
is said that there have been a million civilian casualties, Cer- 
tainly a stalemate peace at the thirty-eighth parallel is better 
than a stalemate war at the thirty-eighth parallel. But why 
any war at all? If we had remained in South Korea, there 
would have been no war. Even if we had armed the South 
Koreans as General Wedemeyer in 1947 warned us that we 
should do before moving out there might have been no war. 
In January 1950, Secretary Acheson in his eagerness to make 
it clear that we would under no circumstances go to the 
assistance of the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa made it 
also clear to the Russians that our policy was absolutely op- 
posed to sending any troops to Korea. Naturally the Rus- 
sians saw a soft spot, and they took the Secretary of State 
at his word. 

Could there have been a more inconsistent, a more waver- 
ing, a more disastrous policy than that which took us into 
the war that is now being concluded? Admitting that there 
was some justification for sending troops to defend South 
Korea to show the world that aggression would be punished, 
then certainly we have utterly failed in the purpose of our 
venture, for the Chinese have succeeded in an aggression far 
more dangerous than that of the North Koreans. They have 
marched their troops into another country and attacked the 
very United Nations’ forces which were engaged in pun- 
ishing aggression. They have pushed those forces back from 
the Yalu River to the thirty-eighth parallel, and now they 
are to receive the rewards for that aggression in a stalemate 
peace. As far as military aggression is concerned, the 
Korean War has only proved that small aggressors will be 
punished, but that nothing will be done to big aggressors. 
How can the administration escape the responsibility for the 
death and wounding of 80,000 American boys, and why 
should such criticism not be made? 

The last two administrations have assumed complete 
authority to make in secret the most vital decisions and 
commit this country in secret to the most important and 
dangerous obligations. It has always been a part of our 
American system that basic elements of foreign policy shall 
be openly debated. It is said that such debate and the 
differences that may occur give aid and comfort to our 
possible enemies, but the only thing that really gives aid and 
comfort to our enemies is the adoption of policies which play 
into their hands and give them victory and bring disaster to 
our country, as has our policy at Yalta and in Korea. Such 
aid and comfort to the enemy can only be prevented by 
frank criticism before such a policy is adopted. Unity carried 
to unreasonable extremes can destroy a country. Hitler 
achieved unity in Germany at the cost of the destruction of 
his country. Mussolini had achieved unity in Italy. The 
leaders of Japan, through a method of so-called thought 
control, achieved unity in Japan and disaster for the people. 
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Today it is just as easy for America to adopt a false policy 
leading to the destruction of its country as for any other 
nation to do so. The one danger is that we undertake to do 
more than we have the capacity to do. The best safeguard 
against fatal error lies in continuous criticism and discussion 
to bring out the truth and develop the best program. It is 
not only the right, but the duty of those in the minority to 
reexamine constantly and constantly discuss the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

So, also, in the military field it is right and proper that 
the proposals of our military advisers be subjected to critical 
analysis. Our military effort must be limited by our eco- 
nomic capacity and the extent to which it must be limited is 
a question to be determined by civilian officials. Nor are the 
military always consistent. It was only in March 1950 that 
General Bradley testified that $15,000,000,000 was ample 
for the defense of America, and I think General Eisenhower 
thought that perhaps we should spend $500,000,000 more. 
General Bradley expressly said that the Chiefs of Staff had 
never approved the large figure of $20,000,000,000, and that 
if he suggested $30,000,000,000 he ought to be removed as 
Chief of Staff. Now they want $65,000,000,000 in a single 
year. Last September they wanted 2,100,000 men in the 
Armed Forces; in December 2,700,000; by January they had 
boosted their sights to 3,500,000. Now the President refers 
to this as merely an interim goal, and suggests that we may 
be spending $100,000,000,000 by the Federal Government 
alone in 1953, which means a totai tax burden of well over 
40 percent of the national income. In England a 40 percent 
burden has killed initiative and progress and reduced the 
country to complete dependence on an all-powerful govern- 
ment. We cannot raise the taxes for any such program, and 
we must recognize that it means further inflation, a great 
increase in the national debt, hardship and turmoil and im- 
pairment of the very production which is the backbone of our 


strength. Certainly it is the duty of those of us in Congress 
to require that the program be subject to a detailed study 
and examination. It is idle to say that these are military 
questions. Military advice is most important, but the final 
determination of vital questions of national policy requires 
a civilian decision. That decision cannot be left to the secret 
conclave of Truman and Acheson and Marshall. In that 
decision the Congress and the opposition must play a vital 
role. 

I believe, therefore, that the policy upon which all Re- 
publicans can unite is one of all-out opposition to the spread 
of communism, recognizing that there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot go without threatening our own liberty, our own 
welfare, and the very strength upon which we must rely 
to win a war if such a calamity should ever occur. We can 
agree that the proposals of the administration for military 
expenditures and for foreign aid should be subjected to‘ 
critical examination; that they should only be adopted if it 
is determined that they are absolutely necessary to protect the 
liberty of the United States; that they should not be used 
as a means of extending the Government controls and dic- 
tatorship which the Democratic administration sought in 
time of peace. 

There is no reason for pessimism about the present situa- 
tion. There is no reason for fear or trembling. We are by 
far the greatest nation in the world, and the fastest growing 
nation. It is only our leadership which has led us tempo- 
rarily into an emergency problem. We have the means at our 
command. We have a people united as to our main pur- 
pose. We need only a Government inspired by the prin- 
ciples of the Pilgrim Fathers—a Government which is 
honest to the core and furnishes a moral and religious lead- 
ership to the people, a Government inspired by the dominat- 
ing purpose that it will maintain at all costs the liberty of 
its people from foreign and domestic threat. 


“We Met the Challenge” 


“WE WILL NEVER QUIT IN THE FIGHT FOR WORLD PEACE” 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the celebration of Detroit’s 250th Anniversary, Detroit, Mich., July 28, 1951 


join with you in celebrating its 250th birthday. I do not 

suppose that Cadillac and his little band of French pio- 
neers would believe their eyes if they could see what has hap- 
pened on the spot where they built this fort back in 1701. 

To them the word Detroit meant a narrow place in the 
river. In George Washington’s time, it meant a place of 
danger, a source of Indian raids and scalping parties. Today, 
the word Detroit is a synonym throughout the world for in- 
dustrial greatness of America. Today, the word Detroit sym- 
bolizes for free men everywhere the productive power which 
is a foundation stone in world peace. 

In the last war, Detroit proved itself as one of the great 
production centers of the arsenal of democracy. Its tanks 
and trucks rumbled ashore on every beachhead from Nor- 
mandy to Okinawa. From Detroit and other great American 
cities, came such an outpouring of the weapons and equip- 
ment of war as had never been seen before in all history. 

That miracle of production was made possible by Amer- 
ican industry in action. It was made possible by the expert 
management and skilled workers of America. Free men 
working together here in Detroit made it possible for free 
men around the world to win the war. 


I AM happy to come to this great city of Detroit and to 








Today, once again, the productive power of Detroit is 
bringing hope and courage to brave people throughout the 
world who are determined to defend themselves against ag- 
gression. Today, again, the success or failure of the cause of 
freedom depends on what is done here in your great factories 
and assembly plants. 

The free world is counting on you to build airplanes and 
tanks and Army trucks and weapons. Billions of dollars 
worth of defense orders have been placed in the Detroit area. 
Production on some of these orders has already begun, and 
on others it will soon be starting. Military equipment will 
flow from Detroit factories in a growing stream. 

I know that this means changes for many of you. Thou- 
sands of workers in Detroit have already shifted from non- 
defense to defense jobs, and thousands of others will have 
to shift to defense jobs. Still others are affected by the cut- 
backs in civilian production which are necessary to make 
steel and other scarce materials available for military use. 

But employment in Detroit is higher now than it was 
even at the peak in World War II. Think of that. Em- 
ployment in Detroit is higher now than it was even at the 
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peak of World War II. But these cutbacks have resulted 
in some temporary unemployment. Military needs have 
forced a reduction in metals available for making passenger 
cars. ‘This means that men have been laid off, and some of 
ther have not yet found other work. 

‘This is a temporary situation. It is the kind of thing that 
has always happened in the early part of a big conversion 
operation. But it is important to keep unemployment and 
other conversion difficulties to a minimum. 

I have directed the defense agencies to review the situation 
here thoroughly. 1 told them to be sure that everything pos- 
sible:is done to make the conversion process work smoothly. 
I don't propose to let the working men of Detroit suffer 
any unemployment that can be avoided. I don’t propose to 
let their know-how, which is one of our greatest national 
assets, be wasted by unemployment in the middle of this 
immense detense program. 

In working on this problem, the defense agencies have 
been getting a lot of help from some of your able union lead- 
ers, who have been making very constructive suggestions. 
Detroit manufacturers have also offered some first-class 
ideas. | want to assure you that Charlie Wilson, and the 
Department of Defense, and the other defense agencies are 
just as concerned about this problem as you are, and are 
doing their best to solve it. One reason, I am sure, they are 
yoing to keep on their best is because of your new Senator, 
Blair Moody. ‘Vhat fellow is a go-getter. He bothers nearly 
everybody in Washington to death trying to get things for 
(Detroit. 

‘This problem of conversion unemployment will be with 
us for some months. But we will do all we can to keep it 
down, while defense production is taking up the slack. Our 
defense program is going to roll ahead bigger and bigger 
as we move toward our goals of national security and world 
peace, 

This past year has been a period of challenge. It has 
tested all we have done since the end of World War II to 
bring about peace in the world. Aggression in Korea was 
aimed at the whole idea of the United Nations. It was the 
purpose of the aggressors to pick off one free nation after 
— ‘They intended to create fear in the hearts of the 

ee peoples and to force them to submit to Communist domi- 
nation and control. 

We could have given up in face of that attack. We could 
have abandoned the United Nations and torn up the Charter. 
We could have retreated into a hopeless and fearful isola- 
tionism, just as we did after the first World War. But this 
time we didn’t do that. 

Vhis time we went forward. With our allies, we met the 
challenge. And today the United Nations is a going concern 

stronger than ever. ‘Today, the Charter means more than 
it ever did. It has been tested by fire and sword. ‘Today it 
offers real protection to the free nations of the world. The 
free nations have made their determination clear. We will 
not give in to aggression. Our plans for world peace still 
stand. 

We will never quit in the fight for world peace. 

The Communists have asked for talks looking toward a 
settlement of the Korean conflict. “hose talks are in prog- 
ress. We do not yet know whether the Communists really 
desire peace in Korea or whether they are simply trying to 
gain by negotiations what they have not been able to gain 
by conquest. We intend to find that out. The talks can be 
successtul if the Communists are in fact ready to give up 
aggression in Korea. 

’ But whatever happens in Korea, we must not make the 
mistake of jumping to the conclusion that the Soviet rulers 


have given up their ideas of world conquest. They may talk 
about peace, but it is action that counts. 

What they have been doing is quite clear. They are put- 
ting themselves in the position where they can commit new 
acts of aggression at any time. 

Right now, for example, the armed forces of the Soviet 
satellites are rapidly being brought to a peak of military 
readiness. In the last several months, the satellite countries 
in Eastern Europe have been forced by the Kremlin to reor- 
ganize their armies. The size of these armies has been in- 
creased, and modern Russian equipment is being furnished 
to them in large quantities. 

We know that Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary now have 
armed forces far greater than those allowed under the peace 
treaties they signed in 1947. That’s one of our difficulties 
in dealing with Soviets of any kind. They have no respect 
for signed treaties or their given word. 

We know also that Rumania, recently ordered the inhabi- 
tants moved out of a stretch of land thirty miles wide, along 
the Yugoslav border. Bulgaria and Hungary have done the 
same thing. Military preparations have been going on in 
those zones along the border. Actions like these are certainly 
no indication of peaceful intentions. 

In the Far East, the situation is much the same. The 
North Koreans and the Chinese Communists—so called vol- 
unteers—are getting a steady flow of new equipment from 
the Soviet Union for ground and air use. 

‘The Russians themselves have more than four million men 
under arms in Europe and the Far East. There are heavy 
concentrations of Soviet air, land, and sea forces in the Rus- 
sian provinces along the Manchurian border, across from 
Japan, and across from Alaska. 

As your President, I am telling you that the dangers in 
other parts of the world are just as great as they are in 
Korea. Every day reports come to my desk about Soviet 
military preparations around the world. If everyone of you 
could see these reports and receive the same information, 
you would give up any thought that danger is over. You 
would be just as anxious as I am to see that this country 
builds up its armed forces, equips them with the most mod- 
ern weapons, and helps to arm our allies. 

Don’t let anyone confuse you about this. We cannot let 
down our guard, no matter what happens in Korea. 

‘The free world must have armed strength. The free 
world must have it now, not in reserve, not later, but now. 
We must have men, ships, planes, tanks and bombs—on 
hand—ready for any emergency. And if we have them we 
won't have to use them. 

We hope and believe that we will not have to use the 
armed strength we are building up. Our aim is to put an 
end to war. But we know that, unless we have armed 
strength, we cannot put out the fires of aggression that 
threaten the peace of the world at this time. 

The aim of this Administration is world peace. My term 
in office is dedicated to bringing us closer to that goal. Our 
great chance lies in building up such strength and unity 
among the free nations that the Kremlin will have to drop 
its plans of aggression and subversion. When we reach that 
point, there can be peace between the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world. They can have peace any time they want 
it. 

I know of only two alternatives to this policy, and the 
American people have rejected both of them. One is to start 
a world war now, with all its horrible and unforeseeable 
consequences. Some people would like to see that. ‘The 
other is to withdraw and isolate ourselves. ‘That means 
surrendering the rest of the world to Soviet communism. 
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Neither of these alternatives could possibly lead to peace. 

Peace is the purpose of out defense program. Peace is 
what this great production job is all about. 

We have the resources, the morale, the economic strength, 
to do this job, and we are going to do it. 

We have this great strength because the people and the 
Government have been working together for the welfare 
of all Americans. We have this strength because we have 
been working for equality of opportunity and economic se- 
curity for all our citizens. We have helped our farmers and 
our workers to reach higher and higher living standards; 
we have developed our natural resources for everybody’s 
benefit. And because the welfare of the people has been our 
first concern, our business and industry have grown and 
expanded tremendously. 

That is our record. That is why we stand before the 
world as the strongest of the free nations. ‘That is why we 
have the opportunity to lead mankind to peace. 

There are a lot of people in this country, however, who 
are trying to shake our confidence in ourselves. ‘hey want 
us to see ourselves not as we really are, but as they see us 
through their own dark glasses of fear and lack of faith. 
They say we cannot do the job we have set out to do. 

Those people tell us we can’t afford to build up our de- 
fenses because it will cost too much. They say we will go 
bankrupt if we carry out our program. ‘They say we will 
ruin our economy. 

Of course, all these howls about bankruptcy are old stuff. 
We have heard them time and time again. “Those who are 
saying we cannot aftord our peace program and aid to our 
Allies abroad, are the very same ones who have been saying 
all along that we couldn’t afford to do anything for the 
American people here at home. 


They said we couldn’t afford Social Security and unem- _ 


ployment compensation. They said we couldn’t afford aid 
to agriculture. They said we couldn’t afford T. V. A., and 
the Grand Coulee Dam and rural electrification. 

They say, today, that we can’t afford housing for low- 
income families and veterans and defense workers. 

They say we can’t afford dams and reservoirs to produce 
electric power for defense and to prevent flood disasters. 
They say we can’t afford the St. Lawrence Seaway to open 
the Great Lakes to the ocean shipping and to bring new 
iron ore to the steel mills in the Middle West. There never 
was a project in the history of the country more badly need- 
ed than the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

You all know what this sort of false economizing means. 
It means economic stagnation and depression and ruin. It 
means suffering and loss for thousands of families. 

These people who are forever saying that we can’t do 
anything because it will bankrupt us, are looking at the fu- 
ture through the wrong end of the telescope. If we had 
listened to them in the past we would never have developed 
the strong America we have today. 

If we listen to them now, and cramp our defense program, 
we will not be able to defend our country, or have peace 
in the world. 

Strong defenses are not going to bankrupt us, any more 
than domestic progress has bankrupted us. We can well af- 
ford to pay the price of peace. 

The only alternative is to pay the terrible cost of war. 

The doubters and defeatists have now taken up another 
battle cry. They are now saying that Americans cannot 
trust each other. They are trying to stir up trouble and 
suspicion between the people and their Government. 

They are using the smear and the big lie for personal 
publicity and partisan advantage, heedless of the damage they 





do the country. Never, not even in the bitterest political 
campaigns, and I have been through many a one, have | 
seen such a flood of lies and slander as is now pouring forth 
over the country. 

Now listen to this one. This malicious propaganda has 
gone so far that on the Fourth of July, over in Madison, 
Wis., people were afraid to say they believed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A hundred and twelve people were 
asked to sign a petition that contained nothing except quota- 
tions from the Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights. One hundred and eleven of these people refused 
to sign that paper—many of them because they were afraid 
that it was some kind of subversive document and that they 
would lose their jobs or be called Communists. Can you 
imagine finding 111 people in the capital of Wisconsin that 
didn’t know what the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights provided? I can’t imagine it. 

Think of it, in the capital of the State of Wisconsin, on 
the Fourth of July this year 1951, good Americans were 
afraid to sign their names to the language of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Think of that, in the home state of 
two of America’s greatest liberal and progressive Senators, 
Robert M. La Follette and Robert, Jr. 

Now that’s what comes of all these lies, smears and fear 
campaigns. That’s what comes when people are told they 
can’t trust their own Government. 

But I say to you that people can trust their Government. 
This Government is working for the people in foreign affairs 
just as it has always worked for the people in domestic af- 
fairs. Our foreign policy and our defense effort are guided 
by one great purpose—to protect the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, now and in the future. That's what your Gov- 
ernment has been doing here at home. ‘hat’s what we are 
doing now in every move we make, not only at home, but all 
over the world. 

Don’t let yourselves be confused by the smearers and the 
slanderers. There are three things I want you to remember: 

First, this country is on the right track in foreign affairs. 
We have a goal—and that is peace in the world. We have 
a way to reach that goal—and that is the middle way be- 
tween world war on one side and surrender to communism 
on the other. 

Second, we are making progress toward that goal. The 
growing defenses of this country, the increasing strength and 
unity of the free nations, the setback to aggression in Korea 
—all these show the progress we are making. 

Third, we cannot reach that goal of peace if we falter 
now. We must not let up because we have made some prog- 
ress. We must not be turned back by cries of bankruptcy, or 
by efforts to create fear and suspicion among American citi- 
zens. We are going right ahead and do what we have set 
out to do. The people of the United States are going for- 
ward toward peace. 

I wish some of these doubters and defeatists would come 
out here to Detroit and look around. I would like them to 
look at these great factories, and this industrial power, and 
see here the answer of a free people to tyranny in any shape 
or form. And I would like to ask them to look beyond the 


machines of Detroit—to the people who make up this great 
city. 








Here are men and women from every part of our country, 
and from dozens of nations throughout the world, working 
together as only free people can work together. In this great 
American city, the ultimate power lies with the people. The 
political power lies with the people and the economic power 
lies with the people. 

This is America, and in America working men and women 
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have a voice in their destinies—in their conditions of work 
and in the course their country shall follow. 

‘There are many of you who trace your origins to Poland 
or Hungary or other countries now behind the Iron Curtain. 
You know how the people of those countries are suffering 
today. You know what has happened to their churches, their 
schools, their trade. unions and to their homes and to their 
tarms. 

You can be sure that you are remembered in those coun- 
tries now under the yoke of slavery. You can be sure that 
the people there look to you—and to all of us—as examples 
of what treedom means, and as a source of hope for better 


lives for themselves. 

Here in this city, throughout America, we have a great 
task to perform. It is up to us, acting together as free men, 
to build up our defenses against aggression, to inspire and 
help other free men to defend themselves against tyranny, 
to give hope and courage to those who are now oppressed, 
to open the way to a better day for the world—a day of 
peace and security and freedom. 

On this anniversary of the beginning of one of the greatest 
American cities, let us all pledge ourselves anew to carry out 
this task, with determination, with faith in God who alone 
can give us the will and courage to see it through. 


A Critical Moment of History 


WAR CANNOT BE CONTROLLED, IT MUST BE ABOLISHED 
By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army, of the United States 
Delivered before the Massachusetts Legislature, Boston, Mass., July 25, 1951 


N this historic forum I recall vividly and reverently the 
memory of those great architects and defenders of 
liberty who immortalized the Commonwealth of Mas- 

sachusetts. To this section of the country men point as the 
cradle of our freedom. 

For here was established more than three centuries ago a 
declaration of rights from which ultimately came the con- 
stitutional mandate guaranteeing our civil liberties. Here 
men arose militantly in protest against the tyranny of 
oppressive rule of burdensome taxation. Here men engaged 
in formal combat to sever the distasteful bonds of colonial 
rule. 

Here men etched the patriot’s pattern which all races who 
harbored in their hearts a love for freedom have since sought 
to emulate. Here men, by their courage, vision and faith, 
forged a new concept of modern civilization. 

Before the descendants of these early American patriots 
| am honored, indeed, to address this legislative assembly in 
response to its thoughtful and kind invitation. I do so with 
neither partisan affiliation nor political purpose. 

But I have been warned by many that an outspoken 
course, even if it be solely of truth, will bring down upon 
my head ruthless retaliation—that efforts will be made to 
destroy public faith in the integrity of my views—not by 
force of just argument but by the application of the false 
methods of propaganda. I am told in effect I must follow 
blindly the leader—keep silent—or take the bitter conse- 
quences. 

I had thought Abraham Lincoln had pinned down for all 
time this ugly code when he declared: “To sin by silence 
when they should protest makes cowards of men.” 

I shall raise my voice as loud and as often as I believe it 
to be in the interest of the American people. I shall dedicate 
all of my energies to restoring to American life those im- 
mutable principles and ideals which your forebears and mine 
handed down to us in sacred trust. I shall assist in the 
regaining of that moral base for both public and private 
life which will restore the people’s faith in the integrity of 
public institutions and the private faith of every man in 
the integrity of his neighbor. 

I shall set my course to the end that no man need fear to 
speak the truth. I could not do less, for the opportunities 
for service my country has given me and the honors it has 


conferred upon me have imposed an obligation which is not 
discharged by the termination of public service. 


MATERIAL SUPERIORITY 


Much that I have seen since my return to my native land 
after an absence of many years has filled me with immeasur- 
able satisfaction and pride. Our material progress has been 
little short of phenomenal. 

It has established an eminence in material strength so far 
in advance of any other nation or combination of nations 
that talk of imminent threat to our national security through 
the application of external force is pure nonsense. 

It is not of any external threat that I concern myself but 
rather of insidious forces working from within which have 
already so drastically altered the character of our free insti- 
tutions—those institutions which formerly we hailed as 
something beyond question or challenge—those institutions 
we proudly called the American way of life. 

Foremost of these forces is that directly, or even more 
frequently indirectly, allied with the scourge of imperialistic 
communism. It has infiltrated into positions of public trust 
and responsibility—into journalism, the press, the radio and 
the schools. 

It seeks through covert manipulation of the civil power 
and the media of public information and education to per- 
vert the truth, impair respect for moral values, suppress 
human freedom and representative government and, in the 
end, destroy our faith in our religious teachings. 

This evil force, with neither spiritual base nor moral 

standard, rallies the abnormal and subnormal elements 
among our citizenry and applies internal pressure against all 
things we hold decent and all things that we hold right—the 
type of pressure which has caused many Christian nations 
abroad to fall and their own cherished freedoms to languish 
in the shackles of complete suppression. 
_ As it has happened there it can happen here. Our need 
for patriotic fervor and religious devotion was never more 
impelling. There can be no compromise with atheistic com- 
munism—no half-way in the preservation of freedom and 
religion. It must be all or nothing. 

We must unite in the high purpose that the liberties 
etched upon the design of our life by our forefathers be 
unimpaired and that we maintain the moral courage and 
spiritual leadership to preserve inviolate that mighty bulwark 
of all freedom, our Christian faith. 
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LIKENED TO TEA Party ERA 


It was the adventurous spirit of Americans which despite 
risks and hazards carved a great nation from an almost 
impenetrable wilderness; which established the pattern for 
modern industrialization and scientific development; which 
built our own almost unbelievable material progress and 
favorably influenced that of all others; which through the 
scientific advance of means of communication closed the in- 
ternational zeographic gap to permit rapid and effective 
trade and commerce among the peoples of the world; which 
raised the living standard of the American people beyond 
that ever before known; and which elevated the laborer, the 
farmer and the tradesman to their rightful station of dignity 
and relative prosperity. 

This adventurous spirit is now threatened as it was in the 
days of the Boston Tea Party by an unconscionable burden 
of taxation. This is sapping the initiative and energies of the 
people and leaves little incentive for the assumption of those 
risks which are inherent and unescapable in the forging of 
progress under the system of free enterprise. 

Worst of all, it is throwing its tentacles around the low 
income bracket sector of our society, from whom is now 
exacted the major share of the cost of government. This 
renders its paper income largely illusory. 

The so-called “forgotten man” of the early Thirties now 
‘s indeed no longer forgotten as the Government levies upon 
his income as the main remaining source to defray reckless 
spendthrift policies. 

More and more we work not for ourselves but for the 
state. In time, if permitted to continue, this trend cannot 
fail to be destructive. For no nation may survive in freedom 
once its people become the servants of the state, a condition 
to which we are now pointed with dreadful certainty. Labor, 
as always, will be the first to feel its frightful consequences. 

It is quite true that some levy upon the people’s earnings 
to pay the cost of government is unavoidable. But the costs 
of government, even discounting extraordinary military re- 
quirements, have risen at an accelerated, alarming and reck- 
less rate. 

Nothing is heard from those in supreme executive author- 
ity concerning the possibility of a reduction or even limitation 
upon these mounting costs. No suggestion deals with the 
restoration of some semblance of a healthy balance. No plan 
is advanced for easing the crushing burden already resting 
upon the people. 

To the contrary, all that we hear are the plans by which 
such costs progressively may be increased. New means are 
constantly being devised for greater call upon the taxable 
potential as though the resources available were inexhaust- 
ible. We compound irresponsibility by seeking to share what 
liquid wealth we have with others. 

In so doing we recklessly speak of the billions we would 
set aside for the purpose, as though they were inconse- 
quential. There can be no quarrel with altruism. Such has 
ever been a predominant quality making up the nobility of 
the American character. We should do all in our power to 
alleviate the suffering and hardship of other peoples, and to 
support their own maximum effort to preserve their freedom 
from the assaults of Communist imperialism. 

But when this effort is carried beyond the ability to pay, 
or to the point that the attendant burden upon our own 
people becomes insufferable, or places our own way of life 
and freedom in jeopardy, then it ceases to be altruism and 
becomes reckless imprudence. I have yet to see evidence that 
such vast outlays were preceded by the slightest concern for 
the ultimate effect it will have upon our own liberties and 
standards of life. 


No Way oF REPLENISHMENT 


This nation’s material wealth is built upon the vision and 
courage, the sweat and toil, hope and faith of our people. 
There has been no magic involved upon which we might 
again call to replenish our denuded coffers. 

We can either advance upon the security of sound prin- 
ciples or we can plunge on to the precipice of disaster toward 
which we are now headed in the dangerous illusion that our 
wealth is inexhaustible—and can therefore be limitlessly 
shared with others. 

It is argued that we must give boundlessly if we are to be 
insured allies in an emergency. 

I reject this reasoning as an unwarranted calumny against 
well-tested friends of long standing. The survival of the 
free world is infinitely more dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of a strong, vigorous, healthy and independent Amer- 
ica as a leavening influence than upon any financial aid 
which we might provide under our own existing stringencies. 

The free world’s one great hope for survival now rests 
upon the maintaining and preserving of our own strength. 
Continue to dissipate it and that one hope is dead. If the 
American people would pass on the standard of life and the 
heritage of opportunity they themselves have enjoyed to their 
children and their children’s children they should ask their 
representatives in government: 

“What is the plan for the easing of the tax burden upon 
us? What is the plan for bringing to a halt this inflationary 
movement which is progressively and inexorably decreasing 
the purchasing power of our currency, nullifying the pro- 
tection of our insurance provisions, and reducing those of 
fixed income to hardship and even despair?” 

I fear these questions, if asked, would be met by stony 
silence. For just as in Korea there has been no plan. We 
have long drifted aimlessly with the sole safeguard against 
the ineptitude of our leaders resting upon American enter- 
prise, American skill and American courage. But once the 
incentive for the maximizing of these great attributes is lost 
the bulwark to support our failures is gone and the American 
way of life as we have known it will be gravely threatened. 


Let-Down 1Nn HiGH PLAcEs 


Indivisible from this trend and probably contributory to 
it is a growing tendency to overlook certain forms of laxity 
in high quarters. Petty corruption in the public administra- 
tion is a disease unfortunately common to all nations but I 
refer to an even more alarming situation. 

Men of significant stature in national affairs appear to 
cower before the threat of reprisal if the truth be expressed 
in criticism of those in higher public authority. 

For example, I find in existence a new and heretofore 
unknown and dangerous concept that the members of our 
armed forces owe primary allegiance and loyalty to those 
who temporarily exercise the authority of the executive 
branch of government, rather than to the country and its 
Constitution which they are sworn to defend. 

No proposition could be more dangerous. None could cast 
greater doubt upon the integrity of the armed services. 

For its application would at once convert them from their 
traditional and constitutional role as the instrument for the 
defense of the Republic into something partaking of the 
nature of a pretorian guard, owing sole allegiance to the 
political master of the hour. 

While for the purpose of administration and command the 
armed services are within the executive branch of the 
Government, they are accountable as well to the Congress, 
charged with the policy-making responsibility, and to the 
people, ultimate repository of all national power. 
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Yet so inordinate has been the application of the execu- 
tive power that members of the armed services have been 
subjected to the most arbitrary and ruthless treatment for 
daring to speak the truth in accordance with conviction and 
conscience. 


DismissAL Is DiscussEepD 


| hesitate to refer to my own relief from the Far Eastern 
Commands as I have never questioned the legal authority 
underlying such action. But the three sole reasons publicly 
stated by the highest authority clearly demonstrate the arbi- 
trary nature of the decision. 

The first reason given was that, contrary to existing 
policy, | warned of the strategic relationship of Formosa to 
American security and the dangers inherent in this area’s 
falling under Communist control. Yet this viewpoint has 
since been declared by the Secretary of State, under oath 
before Congressional committees, to have been and to be 
the invincible and long standing policy of the United States. 

‘The second reason given was that I communicated my 
readiness to meet the enemy commander at any time to 
discuss acceptable terms of a cease-fire arrangement. Yet, 
for this proposal, | was relieved of my command by the 
same authorities who since have received so enthusiastically 
the identical proposal when made by the Soviet Government. 

‘The third and final reason advanced was my replying 
to a Congressman’s request for information on a_ public 
subject then under open consideration by the Congress. Yet 
both Houses of Congress promptly passed a law confirming 
my action, which indeed had been entirely in accordance 
with a long existing and well recognized though unwritten 
policy. 

‘This law states that no member of the Armed Forces shall 
he restricted or prevented from communicating directly or 
indirectly with any member or members of Congress con- 
cerning any subject unless such communication is in violation 
of law or the security and safety of the United States. And 
this formal enactment of basic public policy was approved 
without the slightest dissent by the President. 

I, there wonder that men who seek an objective under- 
standing of American policy thinking become completely 
frustrated and bewildered? Is there wonder that Soviet 
propaganda so completely dominates American foreign pol- 
icv? And, indeed, what is our foreign policy? 

We hear impassioned appeals that it be bi-partisan— 
violent charges that sinister efforts are being made to ob- 
struct and defeat it—but I defy you or any other man to 
tell me what it is. It has become a mass of confused mis- 
understandings and vacillations. It has meant one thing 
today—another tomorrow. It has almost blown with every 
wind, changed with every tide. 

The sorry truth is we have no policy. Expediencies as 
variable and shifting as the exigencies of the moment seem 
to be the only guide. Yesterday, we disarmed, today we 
arm and what of tomorrow ? We have been told of the war 
in Korea that it is the wrong war, with the wrong enemy, 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. Does this mean 
that they intend and indeed plan what they would call a 
right war, with a right enemy, at a right time and in a right 
place ? 

If successtul in mounting the North Atlantic pact in 1953 
or 1954 or at one of the ever-changing dates fixed for its 
consummation, what comes then? Do we mean to throw 
down a gauge ot battle? Do we mean to continue the 
fantastic fiscal burden indefinitely to our inevitable exhaus- 
tion? 


NEITHER Victory Nor DEFEAT 


Is our only plan to spend and spend and spend? Do we 
intend to resist by force Red aggression in South East Asia 
if it develops? Do we intend to take over commitments in 
the explosive Middle East? Do we intend to enter into a 
series of military alliances abroad? Do we intend to actually 
implement by force of arms the so-called Truman Plan? 
There are questions that disturb us because there is no 
answer forthcoming. We do want and need unity and bi- 
partisanship in our foreign policy—but when there is no 
policy we can but dangerously drift. 

In Korea, despite the magnificent performance of our 
fighting forces, the result has been indecisive. The high 
moral purpose which so animated and inspired the world a 
year ago yielded to the timidity and fear of our leaders as 
after defeating our original enemy a new one entered the 
field? which they dared not fight to a decision. Appeasement 
thereafter became the policy of war on the battlefield. 

In the actual fighting with this new enemy we did not lose 
but neither did we win. Yet, it can be accepted as a basic 
principle proven and reproven since the beginning of time 
that a great nation which enters upon war and fails to see 
it through to victory must accept the full moral consequences 
of defeat. 

Now that the fighting has temporarily abated the out- 
standing impression which emerges from the scene is the 
utter uselessness of the enormous sacrifice in life and limb 
which has resulted. A million soldiers on both sides and 
unquestionably at least a like number of civilians are maimed 
or dead. A nation has been gutted and we stand today just 
where we stood before it all started. 

The threat of aggression upon the weak by those callously 
inclined among the strong has not diminished. Indeed, 
nothing has been settled. No issue has been decided. 

This experience again emphasizes the utter futility of 
modern war—its complete failure as an arbiter of inter- 
national dissensions. Its threat must be abolished if the 
world is to go on—and if it does not go on it will go under. 

We must finally come to realize that war is outmoded as 
an instrument of political policy, that it provides no solution 
for international suicide. We must understand that in final 
analysis the mounting cost of preparation for war is in many 
ways as materially destructive as war itself. We must find 
the means to avoid this great sapping of human energy and 
resource. 

This requires leadership of the highest order—a spiritual. 
and moral leadership—a leadership which our country alone 
is capable of providing. While we must be prepared to meet 
the trial of war if war comes, we should gear our foreign 
and domestic policies toward the ultimate goal—the abolition 
of war from the face of the earth. 

This is what practically all mankind—all the great masses 
which populate the world—long and pray for. Therein lies 
the road, the only road, to universal peace and prosperity. 
We must lead the world down that road however long and 
tortuous and illusory it may now appear. 

Such is the role as I see it for which this great nation of 
ours is now cast. In this we follow the Cross. If we meet 
the challenge we cannot fail. But no end may be achieved 
without first making a start—no success without a trial. 


ABOLISH, Not ControL, WAR 


On this problem of greatest universal concern, unless we 
address ourselves to the fundamentals we shall get no 
farther than the preceding generations which have tried and 
failed. Convention after convention has been entered into, 
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designed to humanize war and bring it under the control of 
rules dictated by the highest human ideals. Yet each war 
becomes increasingly savage as the means for mass killing 
are further developed. 

You cannot control war; you can only abolish it. Those 
who shrug this off as idealistic are the real enemies of peace 
—the real warmongers. Those who lack the enterprise, 
vision and courage to try a new approach when none others 
have succeeded fail completely the most simple test of 
leadership. 

As I have traveled through the country since my return, 
I find a great transformation in American thought to be 
taking place. Our apathy is disappearing. American public 
opinion is beginning to exert its immense power. The Ameri- 
can people are expressing themselves with dynamic force on 
foreign policy. This is exerting a profound influence upon 
the Soviet course of action. 

Few events in the life of our Republic have been of more 
significant importance nor more heartening than this rallying 
of the collective will of the American people. They are 
putting pressure upon their own leaders and upon the leaders 
of those with whom we are directly or indirectly engaged. 
And just as it has cast its influence upon policy and events 
abroad it can be brought to bear with no less telling effect 
upon policy and events at home. 

Therein lies our best hope in the battle to save America— 
the full weight of an aroused, informed and militant public 
opinion. I stated in Texas: 

“Tf it be that my relief was the spark which ignited this 
great power of American public expression; which caused 


our people to rise above the level of narrow partisanship 
to unite in a common crusade to effect a spiritual rebirth in 
American life; which restored to the American people the 
full glory and dignity of self-rule under those same high 
principles and ideals which animated our fathers; which 
restored a lost faith in ourselves and our free institutions ; 
which provided the symbol for rallying the mighty forces 
for good throughout the land—then I would be thankful, 
indeed, to a farseeing and merciful Providence and could 
not ask for more.” 

We stand today at a critical moment of history—at a vital 
crossroad. In one direction is the path of courageous patriots 
seeking in humility but the opportunity to serve their coun- 
try; the other that of those selfishly seeking to entrench 
autocratic power. 

The one group stands for implacable resistance against 
communism; the other for compromising with communism. 
The one stands for our traditional system of government 
and freedom; the other for a socialist state and slavery. 

The one boldly speaks the truth; the other spreads propa- 
ganda, fear and deception. ‘The one denounces excessive tax- 
ation, bureaucratic government and corruption; the other 
seeks more taxes, more bureaucratic power, and shields cor- 
ruption. 

The people, as the ultimate rulers, must choose the course 
our nation shall follow, On their decision rests the future 
of our free civilization and the survival of our Christian 
faith. Not for a moment do I doubt that decision or that it 
will guide the nation to a new and fuller greatness. Good 
night. 


C ° ° \ ® 
ITS EFFECT ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
By ESTES KEFAUVER, United States Senator from Tennessee 
Delivered at Columbia University, New York, July 10, 1951 





HE title of my talk tonight, “Crime in America 
Its Effect on Foreign Relations,” may seem a bit 
far-fetched to some, but it is not. 

History has placed the United States in a position of 
world leadership. We did not seek this place, but we cannot 
fore-swear it. 

In the 19th century Britain occupied such a place in 
history and imposed upon the world the Pax Britannica, 
largely through her mastery of the seas. In the late Pagan 
and early Christian world Rome occupied a similar place 
and imposed a Pax Romana, principally due to her power 
at arms. 

Today, we seek peace, but we know that it will not be a 
Pax Americana, in the sense that there was a Pax Britan- 
nica or a Pax Romana, because no one nation today possesses 
the strength at sea or at arms to enforce peace on the rest 
of the world. 

The Pax Americana, if there is to be one, and God knows 
there must be if life as we know it is to survive, must come 
principally from a moral and ethical leadership of the 
community of nations. The United States, as the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world today, must supply 
that leadership. The free world looks to us to do so. There 
is no other to take our place. 

Viewed in this light, it is easy to see that almost every- 
thing we say, almost everything we do—indeed, almost 
everything we think—-has its reflection on the delicate scales 


of international affairs. Take so obscure a thing as the 
Naval Observatory in Washington, for example. ‘The clocks 
of the nation are set by this federally operated observatory. 
When World War II dramatized the awful necessity for 
global thinking, we learned that problems as local as com- 
muter-train timetables had to be considered with a view to 
keeping tracks clear for supplies destined for battlefields 
around the world. And the commuter-engineers watch, 
adjusted to observatory time, took on an international sig- 
nificance. Even Congressional enactments affecting the size 
of or the price to be paid for our agricultural production 
assumes importance to people overseas. 

Thus it is with domestic crime in the United States. It 
too, is tossed upon the scales. 

As the leading nation in the community of nations, it 
seems to me that we have two major problems to solve. 
One of these concerns the working out of our own foreign 
relations. ‘The other concerns the necessity of keeping our- 
selves vital and clean within—an example for other nations 
to follow. Let us tonight consider the second of these major 
problems, first, because the successful solution of our foreign 
affairs depends first upon a healthy vigorous nation at home. 
History has shown us that nations as great in their time as 
we in ours, have fallen in the hour of their greatest pros- 
perity from corruption within. Rome was one of these. And, 
in more modern times, France discovered that corruption at 
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home was more dangerous than the Germans on the other 
side of the Maginot line. 

In my opinion we cannot over-emphasize the necessity for 
healthy public morals at the basic unit of government, and 
of politics, in the United States—the locality. Our federal 
vovernment is a collection of the morals and the politics of 
the thousands of localities throughout the nation. The 
ordinary course of a man up the political ladder in the 
United States is by successive steps from the locality. Ordi- 
narily, he takes an interest in his county, or ward, or city 
election, perhaps seeks office there, and then may or may not 
proceed to the state or national level of office and politics. 

In the locality, however, the moral tone of his later ser- 
vice—as governor, senator, ambassador or president—has 
usually been set. 

If the community is one in which the racketeer is the man 
to see when it comes time to elect an alderman, judge or 
mayor, then we are fortunate if in later service this man 
arises above the moral tone of his beginning. There really 
is no great distinction between the traffic ticket fixer and the 
fixer on any level of government, domestic or international. 

Similarly, it is the sum total of the economic well-being 
of our communities that make for a United States with a 
healthy economy. The racketeer and the gambler are para- 
sites on the community and the nation. They perform no 
useful service; they produce nothing. We found, during the 
course of our investigation, that these parasites drain from 
our people billions of dollars a year, which otherwise might 
be diverted into useful enterprises—which, instead of pro- 
ducing cases for the relief rolls, would produce substantial 
citizens, working each day as part of a great team, to keep 
this a substantial country. 

Then, too, some criminal gangsters and unethical people 
had wormed their way into government at all levels. This 
was and still is sapping some of the vitality and strength 
from our democratic processes. It has caused some loss of 
confidence and even in some places disrespect of a few public 
ofhcials. 

Another point that I want to make as to the effect of 
crime on our foreign relations is one which concerns world 
opinion. Not everyone in the world knows us as well as 
we know ourselves. Actually we are a people of great good 
will. The national predilection for the underdog hasn't 
changed. The parasites are few—the nation as a whole is 
a nation of hard workers—a heritage which we acquired 
from our forefathers who had to work hard in order to 
carve a nation out of a wilderness. We are gregarious— 
known as a nation of joiners. 

In other words, all in all, we’re not bad people to know. 
The great majority of the people of the United States, of 
the members of Congress and of the executive branch of the 
government, fit into this picture. Our investigation showed 
that to be true. For every crooked politician there were 100 
public servants, working quietly and efficiently at their job 
for the benefit of their people. 

But the smudge on the picture comes from this one out 
of 100-——from this small minority who are the criminal 
element, who get into politics, who handpick public officials, 
who manipulate deals, who run gambling establishments, 
who kidnap and murder. 

Those stories go over the wires from America 





and our 





enemies abroad are quick to pick them up and magnify them. 
This, they may say, is the typical America—this is the 
gangster ridden, Wall Street dominated, warmongering 
America. 

Nothing, of course, could be a greater lie. In fact, the 
disclosure of our crime committee should serve to ennoble 
America in the eyes of the democracies of the world, and 





also in the eyes of the peoples behind the Iron Curtain if 
they can get the story of what we did. 

For our crime committee showed just how vital America 
is by doing the job that it did. It was an example of a 
branch of the government in a democracy responding to the 
people’s will in seeking out and exposing conditions in 
politics, in government and in the communities which should 
have been sought out and exposed. I say that we responded 
to the people’s will in doing so because before we undertook 
this investigation many fine and fearless public officials, 
editors and citizens groups had undertaken similar investiga- 
tions on their own in their own communities. They were 
led to the conclusion that there were instate aspects to this 
situation that they couldn’t tackle on a local level and that 
is when we stepped in. I have evidence in the form of 
thousands of letters and hundreds of scribbled notes from 
telephone conversations that in doing so we were following 
the will of the people. 

Our job was to bring home the facts and bolster them by 
exposing the present and potential dangers in organized 
crime. Woodrow Wilson was right in stating that the 
American people can successfully cope with any evil if they 
know the facts. It was necessary to give accurate accounts 
of these facts by every means at our disposal ; Senate reports, 
press reports, radio and television. And, hoping that it may 
be of some assistance, I have written a book setting forth the 
story as it unfolded before my eyes. 

The people are now vigorously and with continuing de- 
termination following through with further exposures, re- 
vised laws, increased interest in law enforcement and in 
government generally. America is becoming a cleaner coun- 
try and is thereby increasing its economic and spiritual 
strength. This is indeed a demonstration of the intelligence 
and courage of a free people. 

The recent MacArthur hearings by the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees strengthened 
our unity here at home and those abroad, who think, must 
know that it was a great lesson in the value of self govern- 
ment. Consider this paragraph of the unanimous report of 
the two committees: 


“To those critics of our form of government who con- 
tend that public discussion of such matters creates dissent 
and breeds confusion, we have a simple answer. Those 
who are still privileged to breathe the air of freedom 
utilize such discussion as a means to temper the steel of 
national determination and unity.” 


The work of the Senate Crime Committee of State and 
local commissions followed up by necessary legislative and 
law enforcement reforms is democracy at its vital best— 
democracy that periodically cleanses and purifies and rebuilds 
itself—as does the great Mississippi River which flows by 
a section of my home state. 

This part of the story of crime in America deserves to be 
on the positive side of those delicate scales of international 
affairs, which, as I said earlier, everything we do in the 
United States affects one way or the other. 

As the leading nation in the world today, it is not enough 
for us to control the domestic criminal at home, which we 
hope to do especially now that his existence has been high- 
lighted, but we must take the leadership in controlling the 
international gangster who is abroad in the world. 

The international gangster is not too different from his 
domestic counterpart. There is a parallel between the code 
of the domestic criminal and the social philosophy of the 
totalitarian state. Both are predatory. Both have the same 
insolent disregard for man’s freedom and independence. 

I am convinced that to survive effectively domestic crime 
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and corruption must grow in power and greed. Either the 
civilized elements of society collapse under their drain of 
plunder, or these same civilized elements refuse to be plun- 
dered and rid themselves of their parasites. 

Totalitarian nations must also expand to keep pace with 
internal pressures. An ever increasing police force is neces- 
sary in such nations to keep the home front productive and 
in subjection. We see these states bursting their borders out 
of sheer necessity to gobble up provisions for their unpro- 
ductive watch-dogs. But they never have enough. The an- 
nexed nations also soon have need of expensive watch-dogs 
to keep them producing. And so it goes. 

The predatory type of nation has caused us a great deal 
of trouble in the Twentieth Century, but at no time has it 
been successful in the final analysis. We have seen several 
predatory nations fall. Unfortunately, it took the arms and 
the blood of ourselves and our allies to accomplish their fall. 
Our foreign policy now should be directed at keeping such 
nations within their own borders—where, I believe, if such 
a policy is successful, they eventually will fall of their own 
weight, or their leaders will be forced to make changes in 
the social structure in keeping with the ideals of more 
enlightened society to prevent their falling. Our answer 
must be in a positive foreign policy that is based firmly upon 
the American heritage of good will, of respect for the 
underdog and for the individual liberty and dignity of man. 

When we consider wheat for a hungry India, we must 
not allow ourselves to be heckled into attaching strings that 
smack of a political deal with a starving man. That’s a 
little too much like the gutter type of ward politics I dis- 
cussed at the beginning of the evening—when we give a 
hungry man a bowl of soup in return for his vote. It gives 
some basis to our enemies’ claims. 

We must not allow our own prejudices—and we do have 
some—to extend to political feuding with our allies. I am 
thinking particularly of our great and good friend Britain. 
It seems to me that many of us in the United States have 
been rather petty and mean in our criticism of Britain. This 
has extended beyond the international field into criticism of 
internal affairs in the British Isles. Britain today is a 
socialist state—but it is a state that completely recognizes 
the freedom of man—and it seems to me that is where our 
legitimate interest in British internal affairs ends. We are 
not socialist—we do not intend to be—but as long as Britain 
respects the freedom of man, and I think that shall be as 
long as there is a Britain, then I think it is not for us to say 
“Tsk, tsk—how horrible are the British with their socialized 
medicine and their socialized economy.” That’s none of our 
business. 

We are prone to forget that among our allies today are 
proud nations—and justly so. We are inclined to lay down 
a policy and say: “This is it.” Then we act like an abused 
rich uncle if everyone of them doesn’t step right up and 
agree. They shouldn’t be expected to agree immediately. A 
conference table isn’t built that way. If we give in a point, 
our critics at home are inclined to scream that “America is 
always giving in to Britain or France.” “It’s time,” they say, 
“to stand up for America.” Thus they again insult our 
allies. But you rarely hear them say, as in the case of Japan, 
that Britain and France have given way to the American 
viewpoint. 

Negotiation on the Japanese peace treaties has done a 
great deal to strengthen the ties between the United States, 
Britain and France, but at one stage of the proceedings it 
was feared that this issue might lead to a serious breach. 

The French were at first opposed to making any peace 
treaty with Japan for fear it would antagonize Russia. The 
French were told that no precedent for the treaty with 





Germany would be set by the treaty with Japan. If France 
didn’t wish to go along on the Japanese treaty, the United 
States would break with France on this issue. France 
decided to come along. 

Then the British, fearing Japanese trade rivalry, wanted 
Japan kept economically weak. It was pointed out to the 
British that Japan was the great Far Eastern bulwark of 
democracy and that the U. S. had poured $2 billion into 
Japan to keep the country from going Communist. It was 
pointed out that Japan, an island not unlike Britain, had 
to build up strong trade in order to live. And the British 
were convinced that co-operation rather than rivalry would 
be better in insuring future peace in the Far East. 

This Japanese peace treaty should now be given No. One 
priority by the United States. It should be a fair and 
liberal treaty. In Japan we have the most westernized 
nation in the Far East, one that has developed the techniques 
of industrialization of the West, one that has quick potential 
for joining the free nations of the West as a bulwark of 
democracy. 

My own criticism of our foreign policy to date has been 
that it was in many cases too negative. For a long time 
now, it has seemed to me, we have based our foreign policy 
substantially on what Russia might or might not do. Just 
as we in the United States do not gauge our domestic policies 
on the whims of the racketeers, so we should not gauge 
our foreign policy on the whims of a Stalin. 

We have become the leader of the world—not through 
choice but through history. It is time for us to lead. 

In America the decent people do band together, not only 
to make war on the criminal but to set the policies which 
prevent the criminal from becoming sufficiently obstreperous 
to require that war be made on him. 

The analogy applies to the international field. Law and 
order, justly administered and backed by an enlightened 
public interest can defeat the domestic criminal on the home 
front. A body of international law, vigorously and intelli- 
gently enforced by all freedom-loving nations, might well 
prove the downfall of totalitarian ambitions for all times. 
Within the family of nations there now exists enough free 
societies to outweigh the aggressors if they would but use 
their power of justice and intelligence. And if we trust our 
own mature weapons of justice and intelligence, and use 
them as forcefully as the aggressors use their primtive 
weapons of armed might. 

What should such a body of law encompass? And how 
should it be enforced? The answers to both these are 
already astir in the hearts of millions who will not settle 
for less than their faith in that ideal society. This vision 
has already expressed itself in noble experiments here and 
there. 

Enough such experiments towards a body of civilized in- 
ternational law have been tested to give us vision and 
conviction to proceed. 

We have in the U.N. seen representatives of the family 
of nations sit down at conference tables and thrash out their 
problems. We have seen the power of world opinion force 
would-be aggressors to sit down and submit themselves to 
these conferences, 

We have seen authoritarian states submit to the majority 
will of nations. When the General Assembly voted down 
the veto of the Soviet Union, and thwarted Russia remained 
within the United Nations, it was an historic day in the 
progress of mankind. Twenty years ago, Germany and 
Japan walked out of the League of Nations when thwarted. 
Today, the power of world opinion has become so strong 
that even the toughest aggressor thinks twice before flouting 
it. And before this world opinion, we, the free and progres- 
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ive nations have everything to gain. The strong-arm men 
of jungle force have everything to lose. 

We have seen the beginnings of a world court of justice. 
We have seen individual aggressors tried, convicted and 
executed for their crimes against the family of nations. The 
simple clauses of international law behind the Nuremberg 
trials can be the beginnings of a body of law which will one 
day be most helpful in freeing us from the threat of rene- 
yade appyressors,. 

Recently, we have seen one man successfully crusade for 
an international treaty against brute aggression. Dr, Lemkin, 
ot the law school of Yale University, has persisted against 


terrific odds to get his Genocide Treaty ratified by the 
United Nations. Briefly, genocide—race murder—means 


killing or inflicting bodily harm or hardship to weaken the 


physical strength of any group. And the treaty provides 
punishment for such crimes against humanity. Broadly in- 


terpreted, this treaty outlaws the brutal stock-in-trade of 
every aggressor group or nation. The humanitarian power 
of world opinion was so skillfully used that even Soviet 


Russia dared not oppose the treaty, and voted with the rest 
of us for its ratification. 

This treaty is so well constructed that it passed all argu- 
ments before the New York Bar Association. It was recom- 
mended in a resolution by that body for ratification by the 
United States Congress. 

It is up to us to see that this convention is ratified by our 
Congress. For by our example others may be encouraged 
to give this humanitarian treaty reality. 

We have made much headway through the U.N., the 
Atlantic Pact, and the proposed Pacific Treaty offers great 
hope. Little by little, the nations whose people believe in 
freedom, but who are strong enough to repel aggression if 
necessary, are getting together, becoming more closely united. 
Let's hope that unity by law for our mutual protection can 
come faster. Good neighbors, when menaced by gangsters, 
meet, agree on laws for protecting themselves from the law- 
less elements, It’s time we took further steps to do this in 
the free international neighborhood. To lead and show the 
way in this direction is America’s greatest challenge. 


Face the Issue 


VITAL NEED OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
By DR. CHARLES J. MAHONEY, Superintendent, Catholic Schools Diocese of Rochester, New York 
Delivered before the Aquinas Club, Corning, New York, May 9, 1951 


EMIBERS of the Aquinas Club and honored guest 

members of the Board ot education and friends of 

the Aquinas Club. If 1 were to give a title to this 
address, 1 should call it FACE THE ISSUE, the reason 
being that.the subject of this address, the need of religious 
education in all American schools is often a subject that is 
taboo in many circles. Because of the vital need of religious 
education for American democratic society, | believe that the 
matter should be brought out into the open and discussed in 
torums and legislative halls especially in the grass roots. 

‘The Nation has charged its schools, and rightly so, with 
the obligation to guide the development ‘of children and 
youth, in those ideals, skills, attitudes, and habits essential to 
the continuance of a robust and healthy democracy. In as- 
signing this office to education, the Nation has set a high 
standard; has demanded high idealism in pupils and teachers. 
But trequently governmental othcers, publicists, writers and 
speakers openly and severely criticize the schools for failure 
to produce good and well-intormed citizens. Schools and 
‘teachers have got to listen while editors, candidates for 
othce and luncheon club speakers seek publicity by flaying the 
efforts of American education to do the job assigned it. 

Not even the teacher's personal life has been exempt from 
scrutiny and legislation. ‘he intellectual fitness of the teach- 
ers has been questioned. His moral and personal habits have 
been subjected to strict taboos, all in the avowed interest of 
promoting a sounder mental and moral growth in pupils. 

‘The protessional educator is forever being reminded that 
his is the most sacred ofhce in the Nation. He is told that 
his is the task to guide America’s future presidents, generals, 
admirals, industrialists, workers, artists, and inventors. He 
is told that the future of America is his to shape. He is told 
that his interest must be the nation’s common good. How- 
ever important for our country are its minerals, forests, and 
land, its human beings are more important and the nurture 
ot these human resources is the formal objective of the edu- 


cation profession. The teacher is reminded of this by every- 
one from the President of the Unted States down to the local 
ward leader, and from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers down to the local community clubs. 

Undoubtedy this high regard for the educational function 
is a proper regard. Undoubtedly a close scrutiny of the 
teaching personnel is warranted, as well as the strictest 
evaluation by the nation of the products of its schools. Right 
thinking educators and teachers are the first to admit this, 
though they cannot help but be sometimes annoyed by the 
clear fact that their business is everybody’s business. But the 
evident disparity between the public’s expressed ideals and 
the actual practice of the American public justifies the 
teacher and the child in pointing a finger of accusation and 
criticism at the American public. 


THE ScHooL CHALLENGES 


Both the child and the teacher and the school building 
itself, if it could cry out, can hurl back at the adult popu- 
lace the accusation and challenge, “set your own house in 
order, give us the example, know thyself, if you want us as 
children to become the citizens that you want and if you 
want us as teachers to educate the children to be the citizens 
that you want.” 

Let us look first at the challenger of the teaching pro- 
tession. 

The teacher or the educator may accuse the American 
public on twe counts. First of all there is a fundamental 
contradiction in public opinion about the teaching profession. 
It is declared to be all important, even sacred. It is declared 
to be most essential to the future of America. It requires 
years of study. It requires sacrifice of leisure for in-service 
training and growth. It is considered a part of public service. 
All this, and yet the teaching profession is the nation’s pro- 
fessional step child, it is the poorest paid profession in the 
country. Not only is the teacher in America poorly paid but 
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he enjoys little social honor or prestige of office, comparable 
with that enjoyed by teachers in other lands. Often he is an 
object of jokes and ridicule by those who make big money 
manufacturing mouse-traps. America, in one breath, laughs 
at its teachers and underpays them, while loudly proclaiming 
the schools as the bulwark of democracy. While lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, actors, industrialists, fan-dancers and 
television comedians speak of annual income in terms of tens 
of thousand of dollars, the best paid teachers, who, so it is 
said, shape the future America, struggle for an income of 
three thousand and even less. 


TEACHERS Not BUILDINGS 


There is offered here the recommendation that will be re- 
ceived as heresy by some education administrators, that the 
American people have made the egregious error of putting 
their money not in TEACHER SALARIES but into bigger 
and more expensive school buildings. It is not buildings but 
the teacher who makes the school, who must approach his 
work with an easiness of mind that comes from a reasonable 
amount of security. There is cited here the words of Pius 
XI: 

“Perfect schools are the result not so much to good 
methods as of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly 
prepared and well grounded in the matter they have to teach, 
who possess the moral and intellectual qualifications required 
by their important office, who cherish a pure and holy love 
for the children confided in them—and who have at heart 
the true good of family and country.” 


Pustic MOoRALITY 


But there is even yet a graver accusation the teacher may 
cast at the child’s adult world. It stems from the public’s 
eagerness to lay on the teachers’ shoulders real and apparent 
failures to produce good citizens. At every example of intel- 
lectual or moral weakness in our land, someone may be ex- 
pected to blame the schools. Actually it is the lack of intel- 
ligence and the loose morality of adult life which makes the 
task of the teacher sometimes almost hopeless. Here it 
should be recalled that the school is only one of many edu- 
cational agencies. The radio, the press, motion pictures, ad- 
vertising and the most recent addition, television, these 
together with the home exact an equal, if not greater influ- 
ence on the minds of the youth. The school’s influence ex- 
tends to only twenty-five hours a week for about nine 
months. During this time herculean efforts to instill high, 
democratic idealism will avail nothing against examples of 
greed, dishonesty, untruthfulness and disregard for the com- 
mon good, which the child sees all around him in adult 
American life. 

The clash between the ideal, democratic life described in 
school, and the realities of American social, economic and 
political life is a bitter pill to the student and a source of 
discouragement to the teacher. In school the student learns 
that laws should be passed only for the common good, but 
he is constantly aware of the attempt on the part of groups 
to pass legislation for their own selfish interests and he knows 
many instances where these attempts are successful. In 
school the American ideal is presented to him as one where 
all work together, sharing their skills, and talents to enrich 
our common life. But in the newspapers he frequently reads 
of the apparent inability of labor, management, agriculture 
and government to ever work as a team in the interests of 
America. The school impresses upon him how important it 
is to give and take in the matter of arbitrating differences. 
But he often reads of the difficulties of settling labor dis- 
putes around the table through arbitration or negotiation. 
This land is held up to him as a place where private enter- 


prise and initiative are rewarded. He is encouraged to de- 
velop his particular skills and is assured of reward in propor- 
tion as he contributes those skills to the service of his fellow 
men. Actually in real life he soon learns there is little oppor- 
tunity for private enterprise and initiative, and his skill 
frequently finds no use except on an assembly line. Let him 
attempt to engage in a business of his own and he will soon 
find himself enmeshed in patent laws and restrictions and 
monopolies which stifle his zeal for creation. 


Bap EXAMPLE 


The schools go out of their way in the field of inter- 
cultural education to impress upon students that America is 
a land where all men are equal, have equal opportunity, and 
are deserving of equal respect. In the home and on the 
street, in offices and shops, in stores and in industry the 
students witness over and over again examples of the cruel- 
est kind of race and religious prejudices. In Civics and 
Social Studies classes he is told of the power of the ballot, 
how his vote should be cast freely and without prejudice, and 
how he should elect to office only men willing to sacrifice 
their personal interest for the welfare of the people. Out of 
school he learns about the “pork-barrel,” log-rolling graft, 
stealing elections, bribing legislators and public officials, 
macing employees, and the questionable methods of the 
political machine to control the vote of the electorate. 


Pouitics AND Democracy 


The sacredness of the ballot and the serious obligation of 
voting is instilled in the child in school from the time that 
he is able to make a rational judgment about such matters. 
Yet both teachers and students are faced with the example 
of less than 40% of the American populace using the ballot 
even in a national election. The high school student is 
given a thorough knowledge of legislative practice and the 
democratic process of making laws by the elected representa- 
tives of the people, but he can not be edified when class 
discussion brings out the fact that the State legislators are 
controlled by the party whip or by the party boss. 

Efforts to instill high ideals are often vitiated by what the 
student sees in adult life. Let us not for a moment think 
that our high school seniors are not thinking persons. We 
teach the basic principle that liberty lies in the freedom of 
the press but what must the student think of the hypocricy 
of the newspaper that attacks gambling on its editorial pages 
and in the very same edition prints the racing results on the 
back page to incease its advertising and circulation. What 
must the student think of the hypocricy of the newspaper 
that extols the freedom of the press but suppresses news, col- 
ors its headlines and even news items to suit its own particu- 
lar interest. What must the child think who is educated to 
purity of thought when the movies and television glorify the 
unclothed ? What must the child think who is taught to respect 
the virtues of family living and the sanctity of the home 
when press and radio assume that divorce is an accepted 
fact and headlines the front pages the latest Manville mar- 
riage and divorce of the latest Hollywood actress. 

His education emphasizes the importance of the virtues of 
justice and of protecting the rights of minorities. But from 
adult life he learns that the best policy is to get what you 
can for yourself and let the ‘devil take the hindmost.””. What 
examples of justice and fair play are presented to him in his 
own family and community, where the rank and file are quite 
willing to deal on the black market, to chisel as during the 
last war on rationing and thereby fatten the pocketbooks of 
the racketeers. The chief commandment preached by such 
an adult environment seems to be, “Don’t get caught.” 
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THe ENTERTAINMENT WorRLp 


‘The entertainment world too seems to appeal, at least in 
its advertising to the basest and most animal like emotions of 
man, while the-school is expected to develop a discipline in 
pupils which controls the animal and extols the rational. 
Even the virtue of truth is contradicted in the life the stu- 
dent sees outside his school. Advertising campaigns in the 
public press, on the radio and on television make extravagant 
claims which frequently stretch the truth, if they do not 
actually deny it. So bad has this condition become that 
schools now attempt special classes and courses to teach stu- 
dents how to read the papers and listen to the radio judici- 
ously, discounting the shell of falsehoods surrounding the 
kernel of truth. It thus becomes a special objective of edu- 
cation to develop in students a brand new skill, the skill of 
finding the truth through the press, radio and television. 

Pupils are not too naive not to sense that public campaigns 
against juvenile delinquency, indecent literature or alcohol 
are frequently nothing more or less than attempts to win 
votes or increase circulation. It is dificult to impress them 
with the value of intellectual growth when the radio bom- 
bards them with so much vapid foolishness in its drama, 
comedy and commercials. However we may hold up for 
imitation, men like Washington and Lincoln, however we 
try to tell them of the value in the lives of great modern 
Americans, other agencies of education, more able to use 
more striking techniques than the teacher and less subject to 
public criticism, glamorize the lives, and fatten the purses 
of comedians, crooners, dancers and pin up girls. It is little 
wonder the ideals of youth are not always high, and it is no 
fault of the schools. It is little wonder teachers are dis- 
couraged and public education is at a loss to find positive, 
and certain objectives. 

The German Army in the last war was said to be the 
finest military machine, with soldiers perfectly trained to 
machine precision in the art of war. Its weakness lay in the 
fact that once deprived of officers, it fell apart. ‘The soldiers 
on the line fled in fear and confusion when there was no 
one to issue orders. The American soldier was not so per- 
fectly trained, not as precise and machine like, but he had 
initiative and courage. Let all the officers be shot down or 
captured, the GI carried on. He had the courage and the 
stamina to move ahead, placing one foot forward at a time, 
facing the unknown, knee deep in mud, in a strange land, 
fizhting sweaty jungles, buzzing insects, and searing bullets. 
it was not so much his military training as it was high ideal- 
ism, his initiative, his courage that made him unbeatable. 


THE REMEDY 


‘These boys were-just out of our schools, not as yet swal- 
lowed up by the seamy environment of adult life already 
described. ‘They were fighting with high resolve for the 
Democratic ideals they had learned in the classrooms. What 
happens to this spirit after graduation cannot be blamed on 
the schools, business leaders, big and little political leaders, 
union leaders, an economy of monopoly and greed and self 
interests, a press, radio, and entertainment world careless of 
its responsibility tor the common good, an adult environ- 
ment, poisoned by materialism, and consequently productive 
ot dishonesty, indecency, and .untruthfulness, these are the 
agencies that destroy the efforts of the schools to produce 
good citizens for American society. The Remedy—it will be 
found only in the supernatural for the democratic way of 
life is the supernatural way of life—a return to God, the 
knowledge of whom the American people deny to the vast 
majority of their scheol children. 








It is difficult to see how any true foundation for demo- 
cratic society can evolve out of a philosophy, which does not 
admit a supernatural destiny for man, and does not admit 
an eternal supernatural law. 

Let us take the question of the child’s responsibility. Pub- 
lic speakers are also accustomed to extol the importance of 
teaching our children responsibility. One cannot teach re- 
sponsibility without terminals. A human being must be re- 
sponsible for something to somebody. He must be responsible 
for his human acts. To whom shall he be responsible? To 
himself alone? Then every man is a law unto himself, and a 
basis is established for anarchy rather than democracy. 
Should he be responsible to the strongest? Thus is dictator- 
ship created. Many openly advocate the pupils be taught 
responsibility to some ephemeral thing called society. The 
end is either no responsibility at all, or at best, some form of 
international socialism. 

Finally should our own United States become the termi- 
nus of responsibility and American Democracy our religion? 
This is National Socialism. It allows for no criticism of the 
man who made Germany his god and Nazism his religion, 
or today Stalin his god and Communism his religion. There 
is no way to teach real responsibility for human acts, and 
still preserve the essential dignity of man as the foundation 
of democracy, unless a supernatural God is admitted as the 
terminus of responsibility. "This is the only true foundation 
for the preservation of democracy. It is at once the ancient 
Jewish philosophy of education and the Christian philosophy 
of education. Considering the education of the child in re- 
lation to society, we find that the work of education based 
on this principle is to help the child to live or better still to 
provide the child with all these experiences so that he may 
learn to live as God would have him live in American demo- 
cratic society. This would be a tremendous help toward the 
solution of our American social problems, to. the chaos in 
American life. 


CHALLENGE OF CHILD 


In the face of all this, the American school child may well 
hurl a challenge at the adult public and ask the question 
when do I learn about my God? If we are to accept the 
totalitarian concept of education, and the term as used here 
is in its good sense meaning to educate the whole child, we 
are bound to surround the child with every opportunity 
according to his ability whereby he will become acquainted 
with his total environment; in other words; how he can 
establish the best relationships with his neighbor and society 
with his physical environment, with his spiritual environ- 
ment, that is, with his God who made him and all creation 
for him. God is not just another phase of his environment to 
which he must be educated but herein lies the explanation 
and the cause of the child’s entire physical and human world, 
for it is in God, and in religion which binds him to God, 
that the child finds the answers to those perennial questions, 
where do | come from, why am I here, where am I going? 

Religion is a philosophy of life, it is the synthesis of one’s 
knowledge of the universe and of man’s place in the universe, 
the summary of all principles regulating life and conduct. 
If all other knowledges in the school are divorced from 
religion then the child’s education becomes merely an empty 
gesture—words and nothing more. Why is it that our na- 
tion alone of all the inheritors of Christian civilization de- 
nies religious education to its children when England, 
Belgium, Holland, Scotland and our neighbor to the North, 
Canada all support the religious school? Some light is shed 
on this question in a brief review of its historical background. 
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Reiicious HERITAGE 


From the dawn of Christianity till quite modern times all 
education in the western world was conducted by the 
Church. Previous to the Reformation it was the Catholic 
Church only which administered education. After the 
Reformation the several Protestant denominations also took 
up this task as a matter of course. Until the issuance of the 
Prussian School Code of 1763 civil authority as such had 
taken little active interest in the administration of schools. 
Indeed, it was not until after the Napoleonic Wars that 
secularization in the same sense of full State control, really 
began. 

This was the heritage which America received from Eu- 
rope. Hence, throughout the colonial period and for a full 
half century after the promulgation of the Constitution of 
the United States, practically all schools in our land were 
placed under the auspices of the churches. The financial 
support came from public taxation, state subsidies, church 
contributions, and tuition. This was the system under which 
the Fathers of the Republic and their children were edu- 
cated. No one was conscious of any inconsistency in training 
a child to be at once a good citizen and a good Christian. 

The change from Church control to State control was 
brought mainly through two circumstances. After 1800 the 
religious homogeneity of some areas, notably in New Eng- 
land began to disintegrate. Two or more sects might occupy 
the territory formerly occupied by one. Disputes arose as to 
which of the several churches should be instructed with the 
management of the single school frequented by differing 
faiths. ‘This ultimately gave birth to the thought to remove 
the schools from any church control and place them exclu- 
sively in the hands of the State as presumably neutral party. 

After 1800, too, began the flow of immigration from 
many countries of Europe. The education reformers were 
not slow to turn this to their purpose. The example of 
Prussia, which was employing the schools to weld together 
a powerful unified nation, strongly appealed to the American 
leaders. To create here, also a State system of schools for a 
like national objective, to fuse all racial strains pouring into 
America into one mould, to impart to the younger genera- 
tions an enthusiastic loyalty to our young Republic—this 

‘fitted well in the new educational plan. Moreover it has a 

striking value in controversy. The argument employed for 
the necessity of a State controlled school was namely, that 
only by such a measure could religious neutrality be main- 
tained in schools. Secondly, the average American of 
colonial stock could not but be alarmed over the possibility 
of the new types of foreigners alienizing the country. So 
far as the religious argument went, the common man only 
wanted to be assured that his children should receive in the 
public school the traditional principles of Christianity. He 
was given solemn assurance that this would be done. 


THE SECULAR SCHOOL 


Thus was born the secularized public school in America. 
Political forces were put into operation. Apprropriate legis- 
lation was quickly passed in state after state whereby tax 
support was withdrawn from all schools not completely 
controlled by civil government. It was thought, and not 
unreasonably, that, deprived of state finances, those Church 
groups which showed reluctance to discontinue their work 
of education would soon be starved into submission. While 
this has not been verified in the case of Catholics, it has been 
verified in fairly complete fashion in the case of all other 
denominations. The secularizing tide swept everything be- 
fore it. Beginning in Massachusetts and New York State in 
1825. It covered all states by 1850. Since this date it is fair 








to say that the great mass of the American people have 
received an elementary education from which religion has 
been eliminated. 


Boru Sripes SUFFER 


Such is the situation’ as viewed historically, a situation 
thoroughly damaging to the cause of Christian civiliza- 
tion. On the one hand, it has eliminated religion from 
the education of public school children whose parents are 
Christians and desire their children to be brought up as 
Christians. On the other hand, it has caused Catholics to 
construct and maintain at vast sacrifice a separate system of 
schools which, despite all effort is not adequate to care for 
all their children. 

It has entailed heavy sacrifice from Catholic people. It 
has prevented at least 50 per cent of our Catholic children 
from receiving the Christian education which is their right. 
It has so called upon our resources of men and material that, 
having built and garrisoned our educational fortress, we have 
been forced to curtail many other charity services which the 
Church in other lands has developed to a very high degree. 
It has placed Catholics on the defensive, deeply irritated them 
in the past by compelling them to vindicate their patriotism, 
and has rendered access to positions of high public trust 
dificult and at times impossible. On the other side, it has 
completely taken religion from the public schools. It has 
prevented these schools from conveying to their children the 
Christian (Protestant or Catholic) or Jewish heritage of 
their parents. It has forced the thousands of public schoo! 
teachers and administrators who are sincere, religious-minded 
people to conduct an education which is entirely out of har- 
mony with their inward convictions. It has compelled them 
to try to compensate for the lack of religion by developing a 
system of character formation which they themselves recog- 
nize as largely futile. 

Is such a situation inevitable? The answer depends on 
whether the arguments advanced a century ago to justify 
such a system still command conviction. Let us review the 
chief of these in order. 

The secularized public school of America was conceived 
from the idea that a least common denominator of religion 
can be formulated which shall exclude all matters of sec- 
tarian variation and which shall include all essential doc- 
trines of revealed religion. This was certainly the professed 
objective of the educational reformers; and it is a historical 
fact that, had not the American people been convinced of its 
possibility, they would never have endorsed the innovation 
of a State controlled school. After all, this government was 
founded by men who believed in Christianity. The expres- 
sion of this belief is found in every State Constitution, despite 
the fact that many of these latter have been written in rela- 
tively recent years when the religious attitude of the nation 
as a whole admittedly has not been so pronounced as in the 
earlier days, Christianity has had too strong a hold on the 
American people to be lightly shaken off. It is a fact that 
not a single State Constitution prohibits the teaching of 
religion in a public school. But all, either expressly or by 
implication, forbid the teaching of “sectarianism.” ‘This dis- 
tinction between “religion” and “sectarianism” we owe to 
the founde: of the public school. 


MISGUIDED REFORMERS 


There is no reason to impugn the sincerity of the educa- 
tional reformers of the 19th century. Yet, sincere though 
they were and undoubtedly zealous, they were men of slight 
intelligence, narrow outlook, and woefully limited learning. 
Otherwise, how could they have failed to see that they were 
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creating a new religion of secularism and using the public 
school as its church? And how could they have made so 
colossal a blunder as to attempt to construct a religious code 
which was deprived of all intellectual principles? What re- 
livion is that which can be accepted by Congregationalists 
who believe in the Trinity and Unitarians who deny the 
‘Trinity: by Christians who accept the leadership of Christ 
and Jews who reject the leadership; by Theists who follow a 
divine revelation and atheists who spurn such revelation? It 
surely needed no acumen to foresee the result—the total ex- 
tinction not merely of sectarianism but of all religion from 
the public school, this horrible vacuum that exists today. 


FACE THE ISSUE 


‘The question remains—do the American people want re- 
ligious education? Are they willing to recognize its tre- 
mendous value as a supporting bulwark to our society? If 
this is what the American people want then they must be 
willing to bring the question into open discussion and to 
consider every reasonable means for its solution. The ques- 
tion must be fairly and squarely faced, dispassionately and 
without prejudice and without the contentious emotions that 
have characterized its discussion in the past. It is a matter 
that must be considered grave because it affects the whole 
future of our nation. It must be brought out in the open 
both in the grass roots of America in the halls of govern- 
ment, in state legislatures and Congress. 

Nor should the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 
case Which forbade government agencies from appropriating 
monies for religious education stand in the way of seeking 
an honest and salutary solution. It must be pointed out that 
this Court has frequently reversed decisions when the light 
of justice has been shed upon them. In fact the decision in 
the MIcCollum case was in reality, by implication at least, a 
reversal of the decision of the Oregon school case wherein 
the Supreme Court stated ‘The fundamental theory of 
liberty upon which all governments in this Union repose ex- 
cludes any general power of the State to standardize its chil- 
dren by forcing them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional duties.” U.S. Supreme Court Decision 
in the ( Jregon School Case, June 1, 1925. 

‘There is no reason why a true interpretation of the Con- 
stitution cannot be brought to bear in this grave and serious 
matter. Nor should Americans forget that there is another 
leval and democratic process that can be brought into action 
if the American people sincerely desire religious education in 
their schools. 

Considering the question from the standpoint of Catholics 
they will not be at a loss for proper incentive and direction 
in the course laid down for them. This course that they are 
to follow has been clearly defined by Pius XI in the encycli- 
cal on the CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH: 

“Tet no man say that in a nation where there are different 
religious beliets it is impossible to provide for public instruc- 
tion otherwise than by mixed or neutral schools. In such a 
case it becomes the duty of the State, indeed it is the easier 
and more reasonable method of procedure, to leave free scope 
to the initiative of the Church and the family, while giving 
them such assistance as justice demands. That this can be 
done with full satisfaction to the families and to the advan- 
tage of public peace and tranquility is clear from the actual 
experience of some countries comprising different religious 
denominations. There the school legislation respects the 
rights of the family, and Catholics are free to follow their 
own system of teaching in schools that are entirely Catholic. 


, 


Nor is distributive justice lost sight of, as is evidenced by the 
financial aid granted by the State to the several schools de- 
manded by the families.” 

It may be said here in passing that because of the McCol- 
lum decision forbidding public monies to religious schools, 
Catholics as a matter of policy have concentrated their efforts 
in securing transportation and health services because these 
as such are admitted under law as services t~ the child and 
not to the school. 

Let us hope that we will not mistake the forest for the 
trees nor confuse the part for the whole, that Catholics will 
ever keep in mind the words of the Holy Father: ‘Catholics 
will never feel, whatever may have been the sacrifices already 
made, that they have done enough for the support and de- 
fense of their schools and for the securing of laws that will 
do them justice.” 


BURDEN ON PROTESTANTS 


But while Catholics ever stand ready to cooperate in arriv- 
ing at an adjustment it must be said that the success or 
failure of returning religion to American schools depends 
on its fair consideration by Protestants, for Protestants are 
in the majority. But if sincere and right-thinking Protestants 
are to return religion to the schools they must be prepared 
to battle first with the minority group of Protestants who 
place blind prejudice before the welfare of the country and 
the moral good of its children. Such a minority group is the 
Protestants and Other Americans United. 

Secondly, they must be prepared to take issue with the 
forces of entrenched secularism that exert such an unwar- 
ranted influence in the control and direction of public school 
policy. Such forces are represented by the powerful National 
Education Association that has continually declared its oppo- 
sition to tax monies being appropriated for education that is 
religious. Recently this organization extended even further 
its policy of opposition when it stated in the February issue 
of the National Education Association Journal “One .. . 
may properly question the wisdom in our democracy of segre- 
gating several million young citizens on the basis of religion.” 

This can refer only to the Catholic school system of re- 
ligious schools and publicly questions the wisdom of the 
parochial school system in American democracy. This state- 
ment confirms a long standing fear that opposition from the 
National Education Association to bus rides and health and 
welfare services for parochial school children but in reality 
has been opposition to the parochial schools themselves. The 
logical inference from the statement quoted above is that all 
children should attend per force the public school system. 
This is the kind of a system that Hitler had in Nazi Ger- 
many, it is the system that Stalin has in Soviet Russia and its 
satelite countries today. One trembles at what might happen 
to the freedom of American education if this Association is 
allowed to extend further its influence. 


NIEBUHR CITED 

Nor will Protestants find themselves without leadership 
in taking issues with biased religious forces and secularistic 
groups in this matter. The recent forthright statement of 
Dr. Niebuhr might well be taken as a sound basis for ap- 
proach. Dr. Niebuhr recognized as one of the Nation’s fore- 
most Protestant philosopher-theologians speaking on ‘The 
Heritage of Modern Man” disagreed with the United States 
Supreme Court and other courts on the position they have 
taken that the Constitution forbids government to encourage 
or assist religious education. The whole question of Federal 
aid to education could have been settled long ago, he said, “If 
Protestants had not adopted an unreasonable ‘die-hard’ oppo- 
sition to welfare service for parochial school students. 
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“T have seen in Washington again and again the possibility 
of solving this problem if Protestants had been willing to 
yield on this point. I believe that Protestantism and secu- 
larism are too formally legalistic and righteous when they 
say that children in parish schools should not get any sup- 
port at all. I do not think this realistic.” 

Dr. Niebuhr pointed out that every time Protestants and 
secularists were asked to consent to a slight compromise in 
favor of children in religious and private schools, their 
answer always has been: ‘No, this is the camel’s nose get- 
ting under the tent.” He added: “I am sick of camels’ 
noses.”” He declared also that freedom of conscience was the 
primary objective of the Constitutional Fathers. 

“From the 17th through the 19th centuries a great de- 
bate raged on the problem of social peace among people of 
various religions,” he said, “and the nation’s founding fathers 
entered the debate with an affirmation that social peace could 
be guaranteed in such circumstances and that government 
should not try to force a ‘pluralistic society’ into a particular 
mold. In this sense, separation of Church and State the 
Founders conceived from a desire of freedom of conscience. 
They did not want politics interfering in the field of re- 
ligion or religion interfering in the field of politics.” 

He added, “I do not think that the Founding Fathers 
stood for an absolute wall of separation of Church and 
State, and advocated that Protestants retreat from their posi- 
tion of opposition to services for children in religious 
schools.” 

Secularistic education recently was also assailed by Henry 
Van Dusen, another outstanding Protestant and president of 
the faculty of Manhattan Union Theological Seminary in 
his bok GOD AND EDUCATION. Dr. Van Dusen ad- 
vocated a return to religion in American schools not as an 
added course of study but as the central core and principle 
of the entire education process. ‘What is required is revo- 
lution.”” He writes “conversion, an about-face in both the 
assumptions and goals of our living and likewise of the train- 
ing of our youth. Religion that is a true knowledge of 
God is the Queen of the Sciences. This is its rightful posi- 
tion, not because the churches say so but because of the 
nature of Reality, because if there be a God at all, He must 
be the ultimate and controlling Reality through which all 
else derives its being; and the truth concerning Him. . 
must be the keystone of the ever-incomplete arch of human 
knowledge.” 

Discussing the principle of the union of Church and State, 
Dr. Van Dusen also points out that it was never the inten- 
tion of the Founding Fathers to eliminate religion from 
education, or to educate ‘a nation without religious faith, or 


(build) a system of education, for that nation’s youth with- 
out implicit, and probably explicit, recognition of God as 
the ground of Truth. It has been aptly said: they were 
seeking to provide freedom of religion, not freedom from 
religion.” In its recent decisions, therefore, the court has 
travestied history. The theory of separation “as currently 
propounded far from being a perpetuation of the national 
tradition, represents a novel innovation in direct contradic- 
tion to the conviction of our forebears and the established 
habits of the nation. At the present hour, this cherished 
American principle is being refurbished and redefined to ends 
for which it was never intended. The Constitutional guar- 
antees of ‘freedom of religion’ have lately been reinter- 
preted by no less august a body than the United States 
Supreme Court with meanings which it may safely be sug- 
gested, would have outraged the framers of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The purpose here has been to show the possibility of re- 
moving from our American life a condition which was forced 
upon the American people by a group of zealots in the last 
century. No sympathy should be extended to the plea of 
some that this condition has endured so long and is so 
strongly established that its amelioration is impossible. Let 
them be reminded that similar situations formerly obtained 
in other countries—in Holland, for example, and in Canada, 
and that just solutions were ultimately obtained to the im- 
measurable benefit of their peoples and to the peace and 
tranquility of the State. 

Admittedly there are difficulties to be overcome, but there 
is no reason why American statesmanship cannot achieve 
what statesmanship in other countries has achieved. This is 
a problem which calls for men of justice, of high intelli- 
gence, of sincere love of country. 

Nothing is to be gained by hurling defiance. The end de- 
sired is too sacred to have sincere effort to close this un- 
happy struggle disturbed by emotional diatribes, All desire 
peace—Catholics and Protestants—public educators as well 
as Catholic educators are convinced that our present situ- 
ation is wrong and that there can be no harmony until this 
intolerable situation, so damaging to the cause of Christian 
society is made right. A just solution will remove from 
American life an injustice which is in discord without spirit 
of freedom and equality. A just solution would enable the 
enlightened educators of the twentieth century to restore to 
the public schools the core of religion torn out by the mis- 
guided zealots of the nineteenth century. It would enable 
all the educational forces of America to labor mightily to- 
gether for the advancement of our true American way of life. 


Freedom Is a Blessing, Not a License 


DEMOCRACY GIVES NO FREE RIDES 
By DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, United Nations, Director, Department of 
Trusteeship and Information from Non-selfgoverning Territories 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland, June 4, 1951 


HIS day belongs, or should belong, exclusively to 
those who are graduating. It is their day. What 
manner of commencement program could there be 
without them? This afternoon, at least, all roads lead to 
them. 
For this reason, I am inclined to be rather diffident about 
commencement speeches unless they are made by the gradu- 


ates themselves. I have a strong suspicion that the best 
commencement speeches are those that are never spoken. 
The main business of the day here is the awarding of 
the degrees which these graduates have earned, and earned, 
I take it, the hard way. Indeed, this occasion is really a 
celebration—signaling the liberation of the graduates from 
the drudgery and discipline of the classroom. Because their 
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joy at this liberation might understandably be excessive and 
overflowing, by tradition they must be enshrouded in these 
somber black robestand mortar boards. This might well 
serve to remind them that all is not joyful and carefree in 
the world beyond the academic cloister, and that the road 
ahead of them will be anything but easy—if, indeed, they 
need to be reminded. 

Throughout the Nation during this month of June, thou- 
sands of young men and women, graduates all and Americans 
all, will be attending commencement exercises similar to 
these. All of these thousands of graduates will be looking to 
the future with no little anxiety. They will have very much 
on their minds what may lie ahead for them—whether there 
will be peace or war; what their chances may be for a 
promising career in their chosen fields of endeavor; how 
they may profitably and usefully employ the knowledge and 
training they have acquired. 

But the Negro graduates at such exercises, good and loyal 
Americans though they are, will have on their minds not 
only these thoughts, but some quite special ones, too, as they 
contemplate their future. This is inevitably so, because it is 
the great irony of our Nation, a Nation firmly dedicated to 
a democratic way of life, that a substantial proportion of its 
citizens must still overcome unjust and undemocratic racial 
handicaps, must surmount arbitrary obstacles of racial big- 
otry, in running the race of life. And this is so not because 
of any misdeeds, of any shortcomings, of any lack of indus- 
try, ability, or loyalty on the part of these citizens so handi- 
capped. It is so only because they are Negroes, because of 
their color and race. 

The conscience of every white American who believes in 
our Constitution, in our traditional way of life, in the sacred 
principles of equality and liberty handed down to us by our 
founding fathers, must experience acute pain when he thinks 
of this utterly indefensible situation in our supposedly en- 
lightened age. 

‘These graduates whom we honor today are to be duubly 
congratulated, for in coming this far they have had to meet 
not only the challenge of learning, they have had to learn 
over the handicaps of race—handicaps both economic and 
social. 

And what has this meant and what will this mean for 
them? It means that all of them are fully acquainted with 
the Negro ghetto and the severe disadvantages it entails. 
‘They have had to endure the political and economic under- 
privilege which is synonymous with a segregated, separate, 
ghetto existence. Much of their life has unfolded thus far 
behind a cruel curtain of segregation and discrimination. 

They know that their country was founded upon the 
sacred principles of the inalienable rights of man and the 
equality of all men before God. But they have been told 
that for Negroes this means only a qualified equality—sepa- 
rate equality, a separate existence from the’rest of the 
community. They know too well the humiliation, the degra- 
dation, the psychological stresses and strains, the personality 
warping, which are the inevitable end-products of that sepa- 
ration. No one knows better than they that the doctrine 
ot “separate but equal” is a monstrous fiction, an unabashed 
lie. Every Negro knows this is so from his harsh experi- 
ences with separate schools for Negroes, separate residential 
areas for Negroes, separate railroad accommodations for 
Negroes, separate facilities of every kind. 

Indeed, the very concept of segregation, the fundamental 
motivation of it, involves discrimination and inequality. In- 
voluntary segregation means a status of inferiority for those 
segregated. 

To what utterly ridiculous lengths the doctrine and prac- 
tice of segregation may be carried has been graphically 





demonstrated recently in this very city of Baltimore. I 
understand that the local park board police only a few days 
ago refused to permit a tennis match to be played between 
two tennis clubs, one white and one Negro, because it was 
contrary to the board’s policy to permit interracial matches. 
The members of the two clubs were prevented from playing 
the match under threat of arrest. Danger in a tennis match! 
What utter nonsense! Can there be anyone in this com- 
munity ingenious enough to explain what harm could pos- 
sibly be done to the community if tennis players of the two 
races, voluntarily wishing to do so, should play tennis to- 
gether? What a strange doctrine it is that requires Negro 
taxpayers of Baltimore to play tennis on public courts only 
with Negroes, even though others may wish to play with 
them. 

The practices and incidents of racial bigotry can only be 
intolerably offensive to every fair-minded and right-thinking 
American. They are costly to the Nation in these dangerous 
times. They are costly because they raise serious doubts— 
internally and externally—about the true nature of the 
American democratic way of life. Because they seriously 
question our sincerity in our democratic professions. Because 
they cannot fail to induce our friends abroad to doubt the 
genuineness of our democracy and to question our ability to 
treat non-white peoples anywhere as equals. They are, there- 
fore, tremendously damaging to our international prestige 
and to our leadership in the free world. And they hand to 
our enemies a most effective propaganda weapon in the 
world-wide ideological struggle—the struggle for the con- 
fidence of the peoples of the world, the preponderance of 
whom are nonwhite. 

The heavy costs of racial prejudice in the American society 
are today being paid by every American citizen—white and 
black alike. These costs in their totality are incalculable, 
but who can doubt the tremendous burden they impose? 
The security of our great Nation, the way of life which is 
the source of our unparallelled national strength, are con- 
fronted with the most ominous challenge in our history. 
Never before have we so desperately needed our full strength 
and unity. But this is denied the Nation only because some 
of our allegedly patriotic citizens insist upon continuing to 
indulge themselves in the social vice of racial prejudice. 
They are quite willing to do so even at the cost of i impairing 
the unity of our people in our hour of gravest crisis; even 
though it means that one-tenth of the population remains 
underprivileged and properly resentful; even though the 
inevitable result must be a shameful wasting of one-tenth of 
our human resources, of our manpower, though we can ill 
afford to be wasteful in this crucial hour. 

This, surely, is not patriotism, nor is it good sense. It is 
sickness, or madness, or both. 

Who, in his good senses, could doubt for an instant what 
it would mean to the strength, the unity, and the prestige 
of our Nation if the cancerous growth of racial bigotry in 
the society were to be expelled ? 

This is all the Negro asks—that he be freed from the 
bondage of racial prejudice. Nothing more. I lay no claim 
to leadership and I have no right whatsoever to act as a 
spokesman for some 15,000,000 Negro citizens. I have 
always been a strong individualist, and since there are 
already literally millions of self-anointed Negro leaders and 
spokesmen, far be it from me to join the crowd. But from 
long observation, I am sure I am right when I say the Negro 
American asks no special treatment from this society. He 
asks that nothing be given to him. He asks, or rather de- 
mands, only that he be permitted to enjoy what is rightfully 
his—his God-given, Constitution-guaranteed right to live 
and work and play in this society on the same basis as every 
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other citizen. He seeks escape from the handicaps of race, 
for he has proved to the world that he is inferior to no 
people. He seeks escape, rather, from the handicaps, the 
indignities, the humiliations and slurs of arbitrary, undemo- 
cratic racial prejudice. 

The Negro asks no right to go into anyone’s home, to 
force himself on anyone in any way. He asks only that he, 
as an individual, be permitted freely to make his way in a 
free society on the same basis as every other individual 
citizen; to rise or fall as his merit dictates. If the society 
grants him that, and nothing short of that could ever be ac- 
ceptable, the Negro problem is solved. This would in no 
way affect the right of any person in the society to have as 
little or as much to do with any Negro, many Negroes, or 
all Negroes as he pleases. 

In short, the needs of the Negro citizen would be satisfied 
if old prejudices, like old soldiers, would just fade away. 

Indeed, in my thinking the urgency of rapid progress 
toward solution of this grave national problem is less in terms 
of the interest of the Negro than the interest of the Nation. 
The challenge already confronts us as a Nation and the 
time in which we can prepare adequately to meet it is 
already alarmingly short. 

I am not at all unmindful that the Negro citizen in the 
American society has made great progress, particularly in 
recent years. The barriers of segregation and discrimination 
are being beaten down, and in this effort the Negro has 
had much help from white Americans who believe in as well 
as profess democracy. I think it no exaggeration at all to 
say that no group of people in history has made as much 
progress in a comparable time as the Negro has made since 
his release from slavery. Moreover, I realize that this mag- 
nificent progress has been possible only because the Negro 
has been able to take increasing advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for work, development, and struggle afforded by a 
society whose framework is free and democratic. 

But the fact remains, nevertheless, that these graduates 
before us today, despite the fine training they have received 
here, will go out into the world and encounter unique 
obstacles in shaping their careers only because they are 
Negroes. They, unquestionably, are better off than similar 
graduates of 10, 20, or 50 years ago, and today there are 
many more Negro graduates than ever before. That is good. 
Still, they will not enjoy their full rights as American 
citizens, and until Negro graduates and all other Negroes 
can do so the American society will be guilty of a terrible 
injustice. 

These graduates, as you and I, must think of rights and 
privileges and opportunities as something to be enjoyed in 
one’s life span or not at all. These benefits cannot be taken 
with one to the great beyond nor can they be enjoyed in the 
hereafter. I will be happy, of course, to be assured that my 
children or my grandchildren or my great-grandchildren 
will enjoy their full right of American citizenship at some 
distant date. But I wish to enjoy them, too, for the simple 
reason that as an American citizen I am fully entitled to 
do so, and because I need the benefit of them to make my 
way in our highly competitive society. 

It is important that these Negro graduates bear in mind 
that though the Negro has made and is making great prog- 
ress, very much remains to be done. The road immediately 
ahead will never be easy. The rate of progress will depend 
in large degree upon the preparation and ability, the deter- 
mination, and the courage of these young Negroes. They 
must never relax in the struggle for full citizenship for the 
Negro, for the complete integration of American Negroes 
in the life of the Nation. They must be ever alert. 


In this regard there are certain truths which the Negro 
citizen must learn well and bear constantly in mind. 

In a democratic society, and we are greatly privileged to 
live in one—the world being as it is these days—the Negro 
citizen like all other citizens must willingly and self- 
sacrificingly assume heavy responsibilities and obligations in 
return for the rights and freedoms which he may enjoy. 
Democracy gives no free rides. The Negro cannot be a 
good citizen if he concentrates exclusively on the problems 
of his group. All of the problems of his community and 
Nation are his problems and the Negro must devote his 
intelligent interest and effort to them. Integration in the 
society is a two-way proposition. The more integrated the 
Negro becomes the heavier will his civic responsibilities be- 
come. Freedom is a blessing to be highly treasured ; it is not 
license and should not be abused. 

Because of discrimination, the Negro has much to com- 
plain of, but let us not fall into the fatal error of ascribing 
all of our failures to racial prejudice. The cry of discrimina- 
tion must never be used as an alibi for lack of effort, 
preparation, and ability. We can never eng discrimination 
by hiding behind it, or as I fear some Heerocs do, by 
acquiring a vested interest in it. 

It is well also to bear always in mind in this hard world 
that fate helps only those who help themselves. We are 
much stronger now than we were and we can utilize our 
own resources of ability and wealth to much better advan- 
tage than in earlier years. I wonder if we really do as much 
for ourselves as we might, if we are as united and resolved 
as we should be. I doubt very much, for example, that we 
give to our two leading organizations, the NAACP and the 
Urban League, which have accomplished so much for us, 
the support, monetary and otherwise, which they deserve. 
There are Negroes of considerable affluence in very many 
American communities—professional and businessmen— 
many of whom are not, by any means, giving the assistance 
which should be given. If they do not realize that despite 
the success they may have had they can never rise very far 
above their group, and that their own future is tied to the 
future of the Negro, they are fatally shortsighted. In my 
view, no Negro, however high he may have risen, is worth 
very much if he forgets his people and remains aloof from 
the unrelenting struggle for full Negro emancipation, 

Let us also be aware of the unfortunate inclination of the 
Negro himself to tighten the bonds of the ghetto by ghetto 
thinking. Life in the ghetto tempts the Negro to make 
the Negro problem the pivotal point of his thinking, as 
though everything in the world revolves about this problem. 
This is racial provincialism of the worst kind, and can only 
retard the progress of the group. It develops a narrowness 
of mind and a racial egocentrism, which is bad for both the 
Negro and the society in which he lives. 

The world does not revolve around the Negro and will 
not stand still for him. But the Negro may be sure that a 
large part of the world sympathizes with his aspirations for 
full equality. 

I am reasonably optimistic about the future of race rela- 
tions in America. The conscience of the Nation quickens. 
An ever-increasing number of citizens, South as well as 
North, realize that our bad race relations are immensely 
damaging to the Nation, and they are determined to do 
something about it. The forces of true democracy are 
strongly at work in our society and the force of democracy 
on the march is irresistible. 

Indeed, I feel that the time has never been more propi- 
tious for effective results from a planned and concerted 
attack upon racial bigotry here. The time is ripe. What is 
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vreatly needed is a coordination of the efforts of the greatest 
possible number of Negro, interracial, and other organiza- 
tions to the end that their resources and good will may 
achieve maximum impact. At present there is clearly too 
little planning and too much duplication of effort. 

You graduates have no reason to be discouraged or pes- 
simistic about the future before you. You can surmount the 
obstacles in your path if you are determined, courageous, 
and hard-working. Never be faint-hearted. Be resolute, but 
never bitter. Bitterness will serve only to warp your per- 
Permit no one to dissuade you from pursuing the 
goals you set for yourselves. In this country, difficult as it 


sonality. 


may be for you compared with others of fairer skin, no 
achievement is beyond you. Do not fear to pioneer, to ven- 
ture down new paths of endeavor. Demand and make good 
use of your rights, but never fail to discharge faithfully the 
obligations and responsibilities of good citizenship. Be good 
Americans. 

You are to be congratulated on having journeyed this far. 
You will, I am sure, be valuable assets to your group, your 
community, and your Nation. You will have much to do 
with the shaping of the Nation’s future. 

I salute you and I wish you well. 


North Carolina and the Southern Tradition in 1951 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS CANNOT BE CHANGED BY LEGISLATIVE DEVICE 
By E. K. GRAHAM, Chancellor, Woman's College, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Delivered to North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers, Winston-Salem, N. C., April 18, 1951 


Ik, in the course of my remarks this evening, I touch on 
any point which is not controversial, it will happen by 
sheer accident. 

North Carolina and the. Southern Tradition in 1951, 
however controversial, has something to commend it as a 
At least it deals with the here-and-now. We have a 
Southern ‘Tradition: We must have one because we talk so 
much about it. North Carolina is a part of the South, and 
our traditions are a part of the Southern Tradition, the part 
that most concerns us. And it is 1951, although as we look 
around us we may be tempted to wish that it were not— 
that it were I851, say, before our present troubles were upon 
us, or 2051, when we should no longer be around to worry 
about them, 

*‘There are many things about the South that we might 
wish were different, but wishing that the South were differ- 
ent does us no more good than wishing that the times were 
different. What we must decide is not what we are going 
to do with the South that we wish we had. What we must 
decide is what we are going to do with the South we have. 

| am going to talk tonight as a Southerner and as a North 
Carolinian, who has come back within the past few months 
to the State that he loves above any other in the world. I 
am going to talk as a parent, who, like you, thinks of the 
future of his children and the future of North Carolina as 
inseparable. I am going to talk also as a teacher, who, like 
vou, is privileged to share in the exciting responsibility that 
rests upon our schools and our colleges in these good old days 
ot 1951. 1 am going to direct my remarks primarily to the 
way in which the Southern Tradition bears upon our public 
schools and colleges in North Carolina. 


fopl 
)} 


Derrines Worp “TRADITION” 


Since tradition means so many different things to so many 
different people, I ought in all fairness to offer a definition 
of the term as I propose to use it. Burke has a definition 
of the state which might well be paraphrased for the purpose. 

“The State,” he said, “is a partnership not only between 
those living, but between those who are living, those who are 
dead, and those who are to be born.” A tradition is funda- 
mentally much the same—a partnership of ideas, customs, 
and values which we share not only with our contemporaries, 
but also with those who have gone before us, and with our 
children and our children’s children. 

Tradition is important, especially where it is the tradition 
of a region. For the regions make up the nation. The 


national tradition is no more than the sum of the tradition 
of the regions. The strength of the regions is the strength 
of the nation. And the national interest is no more than the 
sum of the interests of the regions, and the interest of all of 
the people who inhabit them. 

Tradition is a dynamic thing, a timeless quality of our 
character, living from generation to generation, and carrying 
with it the element of regional strength. It is not static. 
Once it becomes static, it becomes dead, and is no longer a 
tradition. 


Dynamic ELEMENTS OF TRADITION 


Perhaps there are many elements in the Southern Tradi- 
tion in North Carolina. Here are those which seem to me 
the most dynamic, and hence the most important for our time 
and for times yet to come. 

First of all is the element of courage. We have a heritage 
of courage as a people. The Regulators, the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, the proud record of the North 
Carolina regiments in the War Between the States, the 
patience and the bravery of our people during the black days 
of Military District No. 10, the way that we have traveled 
the long road back from Reconstruction and the carpet- 
baggers—all of these and many more attest our tradition of 
courage. It goes back to the time that the first white settle- 
ment was made on Roanoke Island in our State, and the 
first North Carolinians from England faced with courage 
the most terrifying experience of all—the terror of uncer- 


tainty as to the outcome of the venture on which their lives 
depended. 


STaTE Is INDEPENDENT 


Second is the element of independence. North Carolina 
has its share of what Carl Becker has called ‘the American 
be-damned-to-you spirit.” Years ago it found its way into 
our folk speech—‘root hog or die poor,” “rich man’s war 
and poor man’s fight,” “first at Bethel, furthest at Gettys- 
burg, last at Appomattox,”’ and many another. First in the 
entire country to establish a State University, first of the 
Southern states to abolish the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting, we have been independent of other states south or 
north in working out our own destiny. The following habit 
of the sheep has not been a part of us. On more than one 
occasion we have played the role of the ram that leads the 
flock—and it seems quite in order to point out here the 
happy accident that the mascot of the capstone of our public 
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school system, our State University, is a handsome, self- 
sufficient, and highly independent ram. 

Another element strong in our tradition is idealism. We 
pay a lot of attention to the dreams of the fathers. The 
dream of Governor Morehead for the care of the mentally 
afflicted may not have yet reached its full flower, but it is 
the spirit of the dream that has brought into being our 
accomplishments in medical care and social service. ‘here 
are the dreams of Aycock, Mclver, Alderman, J. Y. Joyner, 
Josephus Daniels, Walter Hines Page, E. C. Brooks, and 
many others in education; the dreams of men like Bassett, 
Judge Walter Clark, Kilgo, and more recently, O. Max 
Gardner, for the freedom of thought and the right to express 
freely those effervescent opinions that crop up as signs of a 
healthy state of soul among independent people. 


NortTH CAROLINA PROGRESSIVE 


Then there is the element of progress. From the time that 
Governor Morehead and Calvin Graves led the fight for the 
North Carolina Railroad, down to the present time, we have 
committed ourselves to progress in communications and 
transportation. Our high dams at Aquone, Fontana, Glen- 
ville, Hiwassee in the west; Badin, High Rock, Hydro, 
Blewett Falls, and Mountain Island in the Piedmont; and 
Bridgewater, Rhodiss, and Catawba attest the fact that our 
potential of electric. power is being developed and that we 
are using it. We are pressing forward our farm and home 
programs and our extension services reaching into every 
corner of the State, our schools and our colleges, our manu- 
factures and our marketing, our building and urban develop- 
ment programs. Good roads bring to our magnificent recrea- 
tion areas and parks both our own people and visitors from 
all parts of the country. We accept as a natural responsi- 
bility the cultivation of the mighty resources of our State in 
order that all who live here may share in the good life. 


StaTE Is PRAcTICAL 

We also have a tradition of being practical—practical in 
the sense that we avoid sentimentality and emotionalism as 
guides for action, and in the sense that logic and our sense 
of values are brought to bear in our ultimate decisions. In 
the days preceding ‘the irrepressible conflict,” recognizing 
that the future of North Carolina was bound up with the 
future of the Union, we refused to let ourselves be stam- 
peded by the emotional outbursts of the Fire-Eaters, and 
resisted secession until we were confronted with the practical 
necessity of making common cause with the other Southern 
states. Throughout our history, we have been a practical 
people. 

Finally, there is the tradition of faith: Faith in our God, 
in our sense of values, in our future, and in ourselves, This 
element in our tradition permeates the lives of the great 
men of our past. It circumscribes and gives substance and 
focus to all of the other elements in our tradition. 


IN Rosust Goop HEALTH 


Coming back home again to North Carolina after 16 
years in the comparative outer darkness, I get the impression 
that our tradition is in robust good health. At first glance, 
of course, there is an impression that we are unusually 
disturbed over social issues and more contentious than is our 
custom. None of this is surprising. Our history is full of 
fractiousness. My own people in the Cape Fear Valley were 
involved during the Revolution in sharp differences involv- 
ing loyalty to the King and loyalty to the cause of inde- 
pendence. The history of Reconstruction in this State is the 
history of contentions among North Carolinians of different 
points of view, as well as the history of contentions among 








North Carolinians of different races. Most of us remember 
the fight over the Poole Bill, which followed in the wake of 
the Scopes trial in Tennessee. Then from time to time, 
someone has discovered that our colleges had Karl Marx in 
their libraries, and in the resultant uproar students discov- 
ered for the first time that Karl Marx was in the libraries, 
and also, to their great disappointment, that he was one of 
the dullest authors of all time. An occasional speaker or 
labor leader would upset some of us momentarily, but our 
general reaction has usually been that there is plenty of room 
in this state for divergency of ideas. While he was Governor, 
O. Max Gardner pointed this out to alarmists so bluntly 
that even alarmists could understand. 


IN Pertop OF CONTROVERSY 


We are going through one of our periods of controversy 
right now. The political tempo of the times generally, and 
particularly in our own State, is on the wild and stormy 
side. Controversy is simply a part of the history of any 
people who, by their tradition, are courageous and _ inde- 
pendent. That the controversy in our time centers in the 
question of North Carolinians of all races living amicably 
together hardly justifies the extreme anxieties that it seems 
to have produced in some quarters. At least, it should not 
produce these anxieties if we approach the problem realisti- 
cally and with a firm determination not to waste an undue 
amount of adrenalin in working toward its solution. 

To approach the problem realistically, we have to take a 
look at certain obstinate facts. First of all, we may accept, 
without becoming excited about it, that differences in point 
of view are always sharp in times of crisis, and nowhere 
sharper than in the area of social and economic thinking. 
On the whole, the controversies resolve themselves into a 
line-up on the one hand of those who think that their in- 
terests lie in resisting change, and those who think that their 
interest lie in seeing that change comes about. In respect to 
education, those who think that their interests would best be 
served by effecting a change in the established pattern of 
education in the South have carried their desire for a change 
into the courts in a series of suits involving both our public 
schools and our institutions of higher learning. 

While a variety of motives have been ascribed to the 
plaintiffs, and to the people allegedly behind the plaintiffs, 
and to the people who are responding to the suits, 1 do not 
believe that this business of ascribing ulterior motive gets us 
anywhere. I should assume that the Negro as parent, or as 
student, looking at the situation as he finds it, simply thinks 
that his interest would best be served by etiecting change. 
The respondents, charged with administering our institu- 
tions within the established policies and procedures of the 
State on behalf of their school boards, or their trustees, and 
on behalf of the people of North Carolina, simply believe 
that they are carrying forward their duties in resisting the 
change desired. 

It is important to understand what our policies and pro- 
cedures are in respect to the education of Negroes within 
the North Carolina tradition. Here is Governor Aycock’s 
interpretation written in 1901, which we have attempted to 
follow to the utmost of our resources: 

“. . . We are in this State in the midst of an educational 
revival. We favor universal education and intend to accom- 
plish it. If our friends in the North, earnest men and 
women, choose to aid us in our work we shall receive their 
aid with gratitude. If they withhold assistance we shall 
nevertheless do the work which lies before us. We need help, 
but we can do the work unaided, and will rather than 
humiliate ourselves. . . . As to the Negro, we shall do our 
full duty to him. We are willing to receive aid for his 
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education, but without aid we shall in the long run teach 
him. He is with us to stay. His destiny and ours are so 
interwoven that we cannot lift ourselves up without at the 
same time lifting him. “What we want of the Northern 
people of right thought aNd upright intention, more than all 
their money, is a frank recognition of this undeniable fact, 
and we will do the rest.” 

And listen to J. Y. Joyner in his first biennial report as 
superintendent of public instruction under Governor Aycock: 
‘The obligation of the State for the education of the child 
is the same, whether the child be wrapped in a white skin 
or a black one.” 


ACHIEVING AIM OF EQUALITY 


The state has moved in good conscience toward achieving 
this aim of equality. This has been done in equalizing the 
length of the school term, the teacher-pupil allotment in 
elementary and high schools, the course of study from grades 
1-12, the regulations for accreditation, the program of train- 
ing and certification of teachers, the salaries of teachers and 
principals, and the evaluation of high schools. The number 
of one-teacher schools for Negroes was reduced between 
1914 and 1948 from 1,934 to 511, the number of schools 
employing more than four teachers in the same periods has 
become 446. One thousand and fifty-two busses transported 
60,000 Negro children in 1948-49, Accredited high schools 
have increased within the past 30 years from six to 185. 
In the past 25 years, the value of public schools for Negro 
children has increased from $7,000,000 to $21,000,000. 

In 1942-43 the biennial appropriation for state Negro 
colleges, for maintenance, was $621,000. In 1947-49 it was 
$1,795,610. Even more important, there has been a constant 
upgrading in standards of professional excellence, in plant 
and facilities, in libraries and laboratories, and in expanded 
courses of study and staff. 

‘These figures from the Office of Public Instruction, which 
could be extended at length, and which would undoubtedly 
be more impressive for the present biennium, are offered 
simply for what bearing they may have on the way that the 
State has attempted to fulfill the dream of Aycock and 
Joyner. 

We have carried forward our program of public education 
with a commitment to the principle that facilities for the 
education of white and Negroes shall be separate and equal. 
‘That we have not yet achieved equality in all respects under- 
standably tails to satisfy some of our people. ‘he controversy 
between those who would place the emphasis on separation, 
and those who hold that there can be no equality as long 
as separation exists, frequently generates more heat than 
light, and we may reasonably have some concern about the 
possibility that emotion may take over the function of in- 
telligence. This could be a real danger, and one which 
should cause everybody a lot more anxiety than the threat of 
either change or lack of change. 

Never in history has there been a time when it was more 
important for all Americans to achieve a firm basis for 
working together than right now. This obligation rests with 
particular emphasis upon Americans of different races, be- 
cause it is here that elements of disunion are beginning to 
assert themselves. Take, for example, the recent exchange 
between Governor James F. Byrnes and Dr. Ralph Bunche. 
This exchange has been hotly argued on the merit of what 
Mr. Byrnes said on the one hand, and on the merit of what 
Dr. Bunche said on the other. The tragedy is that these 
things were said at all. 1 take it that when Mr. Byrnes 
stated that the termination of segregation in our public 
schools in the South would close the schools, he was stating 


what was, in his personal opinion, a fact. Dr. Bunche, in 
characterizing Mr. Byrnes as a “bitter-ender,” was stating 
what was, in his personal opinion, a fact. Without going 
into the discretion of either of these great and devoted 
Americans in respect to these particular utterances, I am 
sure we should all agree that the contribution of Mr. Byrnes 
and Dr. Bunche was negative in so far as it brought us any 
closer to the solution of our problem. 


Oppose ARBITRARY METHODS 


We are committed against arbitrary methods as a device 
for changing public opinion, for we know that the way 
people think is not a matter for legislation. And given wide 
divergence of thought, we cannot reasonably expect accep- 
tance of radical change in social custom by legislative device. 
Public education in North Carolina, for all our people, has 
prospered with the consent of the governed, a consent joy- 
fully given within our tradition. But the consent of the 
governed has preceded the support. 

My present judgment happens to be that the policy of 
separate and equal: public education is in the interest of our 
State and in the interest of the South, in the interest of our 
schools and colleges, in the interest of all our people of all 
our races. I do not propose, however, to let myself get upset 
because someone else thinks differently. I take it all of us 
here tonight are agreed on the point that the more serious 
the issue, the greater the necessity for keeping our emotional 
balance, our sense of humor, and our perspective, in good 
working order. 

As Southerners, as North Carolinians, as parents, and as 
teachers, we have a very clear duty imposed upon us by the 
partnership of our tradition to do all that is within our 
power to make this land of ours a better place to live in for 
all who live here. I should like to suggest an approach which 
conceivably may be translated into terms of understanding 
and agreement, based on commitment to our traditional 
values. We have spoken too long in generalities and relied 
too heavily upon emotional response which has no strength 
to carry over to the level of action. These are my proposals: 

1. Consistent with our tradition of courage, that we meet 
head on our problems of living together, learning together, 
and working together. 

The trustees of the highest level of our public school 
system, the University of North Carolina, have recently 
given us a striking example of this realistic approach. If 
we intend to hold to the Aycock premise that we shall do 
our full duty to the Negro, that we recognize that his destiny 
and ours are so interwoven that we cannot lift ourselves up 
without at the same time lifting him, then let us undertake 
a scrupulous evaluation of all of our educational resources 
for all of our people. Let us then look toward translating 
the spirit of our tradition into practice, and, above all, let us 
make sure that we do what we say that we are doing. This 
is clearly our obligation, as pointed out to us in the position 
of President Gray and the trustees in the recently announced 
policy of providing equality of opportunity on a competitive 
basis in respect to graduate and professional education. 


Goop Wit Is StressEp 


2. Consistent with our tradition of independence, that we 
rigorously cultivate equanimity and maturity in the discus- 
sion of racial issues, that we avoid emotional involvement 
by the extremists, the Fire-Eaters of 1951. 

Here above all, good will, interest, and understanding on 
the part of all North Carolinians is of the essence. It is 
doubtful if any people in history—at least any people short 
of the Salem witch-hunters—ever took themselves with such 
grim seriousness as do many of those on both sides of the 
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present controversy. This grim seriousness will get us no- 
where, except to a fine state of mass anxiety. And anxiety 
leads to loss of balance, loss of perspective, loss of a sense 
of values, and eventually but surely to loss of the indepen- 
dence and freedom that have been at the heart of the South- 
ern Tradition. 

3. Consistent with our tradition of idealism, that we con- 
cede to those of opinions different from our own the dignity 
and the presumption of honorable intention which they 
deserve. 

If we recognize with Governor Aycock, that every North 
Carolinian of every race has a vital stake in the welfare of 
all other North Carolinians of all other races, then in times 
like these we need not “send to know for whom the bell 
tolls.” Neither do we have to worry about the particular 
motives of particular individuals who hold views contrary 
to our own. What we have to do is to make an evaluation 
of the views themselves to determine whether or not pro- 
posals which spring from these views will make for a greater 
happiness and opportunity for all North Carolinians. 


Make ScHoot Eoua.iy BEtrer 


4. Consistent with our tradition of progress, that we make 
our schools for whites and our schools for Negroes equally 
better, the economic position of all of our teachers equally 
better; and let us be prepared to bear the cost of equality 
if we are sincere in our commitment to equality. 

5. Consistent with our tradition of being practical, that 
we establish effective communication among all people of 
good will who may not now be in agreement but who are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of North Carolina. 

As a specific move in this direction, I should like to pro- 
pose that the North Carolina Parent-Teacher Association, 
the State Office of Public Instruction, our institutions of 
higher learning, and other agencies vitally concerned, con- 
sider the advisability of establishing once more The Confer- 
ence on Southern Education. Exactly 50 years ago, on April 
18, 1901, here in Winston-Salem, at the fourth annual 
Conference on Southern Education, Governor Aycock and 
his colleagues attacked with telling effect the problem with 
which we are concerned this evening. The conference was 
held between 1897 and 1914, and revived briefly some 25 
years ago. A conference of this sort, on either a state or a 
regional basis, whichever is more practical to effect, ought 
to provide an excellent starting point for bringing light and 
air into a situation which is badly in need of both. 


Make A Goon Pace To Live 
6. Consistent with our tradition of faith, that we look to 


our tradition and measure our successes and our shortcomings 
in terms of the values which we hold as North Carolinians, 
as Southerners, as Americans. 

Making North Carolina and the South, within our re- 
sources, the best place for our people to live cannot be 
accomplished by grimness, by aggressive and uncritical pre- 
supposition of right, by weeping over what has not yet been 
done, by pointing the finger of blame, or by any amount of 
breast-beating under the Confederate or Northern banner. 
It can be accelerated by realistic presentation of accomplish- 
ment, by counting our gains, by accentuating the positive, by 
giving North Carolinians of all races an opportunity to see 
ourselves in the perspective of our achievements together, by 
giving our faith in our future a chance a assert itself over 
our fears. 

I suppose that at this point, after having taiked too 
frankly on the issue generally regarded as the most delicate 
in our State today, I ought to quote Herodotus: ““Now may 
gods and heroes not be displeased with me that I have said 
thus much about these matters.” 

Our families and our children—the families, the children, 
and the schools of all our people of all our races—are the 
heart of our State and the heart of the South. The State . 
and the South are in turn a part of our great nation. In 
these days of 1951 we cannot afford bitterness and recrimina- 
tion, and we cannot afford the spirit of secession. These 
must be the days of American union if our children, our 
families, our schools, and our freedom are to survive. This 
involves a commitment and a dedication that is very old 
indeed. 


Victory Over DicTAToRSHIP 


It was 2,400 years ago that the democracy of Athens, the 
citadel of freedom and democracy in the ancient world, com- 
pleted its first war against the totalitarian state of Sparta, 
which represented military force and dictatorship as its way 
of life. This was the commitment that the Athenian leader 
Pericles envisaged for the Athenians in his funeral oration 
for the Athenian soldiers who had died in the first war 
against Spartan totalitarianism, as the free citizens of Athens 
prepared for their final struggle with the forces of darkness: 

“Fix your eyes upon the greatness of your country as you 
have it before you day by day, fall in love with her, and 
when you feel her great, remember that her greatness was 
won by men with courage, with knowledge of their duty, and 
with a sense of honor in action, who, even if they failed in 
some venture, would not think of depriving their country 


of their powers but laid them at her feet as their fairest 
offering.” 


Ten Years from Today 


WE ARE CHANGING RAPIDLY, WITHOUT VIOLENCE 
By LILLIAN SMITH, Author, Clayton, Georgia 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky., June 5, 1951 


EN years from today, racial segregation as a legal 

way of life will be gone from Dixie. Although signs 

will still be nailed to a few people’s minds and hearts, 

the signs over doors, those words WHITE and COLORED 

that have cheapened democracy throughout the world will 
be down. 

A prophet is not needed to make this forecast. Any one 

who looks closely at recent events here in the South and 


measures them against world events will know that the 
future holds no place in it for the philosophy and practice 
of segregation. Whether segregation takes the form of the 
iron curtain as it does in communist countries, or the famil- 
iar Jimcrow practices that we know in the South, or those 
severe restrictions that make up the pattern of life in South 


Africa, it is a belief, an act of the past which the future 
cannot use. 
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‘Ten years ago, neither you nor I would have thought this 
change could take place so quickly. Do you remember the 
deep sense of hopelessness, the anxiety, the fear that our 
young Negro Gls felt at that time as they were being con- 

ripted into the armed services? Do you remember—who 
could forget!—how they tried to stifle their bitterness as 
they were called upon to defend their second-class citizen- 
ship? It was a sad and hard ordeal that these men expe- 
rienced in 1941—your older brothers, your fathers, your 
uncles, perhaps even a few of you—a test of the human 
spirit’s capac ity to love and believe in and defend a country 
that withheld from them, because of color, their deepest 
right: the right to be fully accepted as citizens and as 
human beings. 

he Negroes of America measured up to that test with a 
courage and wisdom that grew out of their capacity for hope, 
out of their recognition that democracy, despite its failures 
in regard to them, had yet succeeded in giving the greatest 
freedom to the largest group of people of any system of 
government that the world has ever known. Despite its 
Jimerow practices, its blindness about race, it had yet given 
its citizens more work, higher living standards, more educa- 
tion, more freedom of speech and thought and belief, and 
more flexible means of expressing their differences and calling 
attention to and meeting their needs, than had any other 
government in man’s history. 

It is a very important thing for us to remember, today, 
that no government can make men good—even God cannot 
do that. What democracy can and does do, is to protect 
men’s right to make themselves as good as they want to be. 
No government can. rid men of poverty, or of ill health or 
of ignorance. What democracy does—and no other form of 
government has ever done more—is to protect its citizens’ 
right to rid themselves of poverty and ill health and ignor- 
ance; and to sateguard its people’s capacity tor human 
growth. When it fails to do this—and it has failed in 
regard to the Negro group too often, and has failed, in 
regard to other groups also—it yet has within its organism 
the potentials for correcting its own failures. Democracy 
is based on the laws of organic growth and organic health 
and these laws cannot be improved upon. 

It was a hard thing for Negroes in the armed services in 
1941 and ‘42 to hold on to this belief in the democratic 
process, with the Rankins and the “'almadges and the Bilbos 
shouting in their ears words that were enough to make any 
man lose his courage. But they held stubbornly to their faith 
and many of them gave their lives for it on faraway Pacific 
islands. They died on those beaches and in the hills and in 
strange European cities for something they had never had 
but which they knew you would have, some day. And 
today, other young men are dying for it in Korea, knowing 
now that the dream is at last coming true for you. 

‘Their faith was justified. The walls of segregation are 
crumbling now. Crumbling so fast that it is not possible 
to keep up with the changes happening every day in the little 
towns of Dixie and in the cities, sometimes blazing out in 
signs big enough tor the whole world to see, sometimes 
quietly working in men’s hearts. Yes, the walls are falling. 

Let us quickly remind ourselves of some of the barriers 
that are already down: 

Hundreds of Negro students are now in southern white 
colleges and universities. The figure is often placed as high 
as a thousand. And there has been no tension on the 
campuses of these scchools, despite the demagogues’ warn- 
ings that violence would come, were this to happen. Well, 
it has happened and there has been no violence. It is going 
to happen more and more until every state school and uni- 
versity in the South opens its doors to students regardless of 





their color. I believe, in less than five years, all our graduate 
and undergraduate schools will be open to Negroes and 
whites. Five years? Let’s make it three—I doubt that even 
my state of Georgia can hold out three years. 

Now as these state colleges open, our private colleges 
should open also—especially our schools supported by the 
churches. That is the way of democracy. Public opinion 
must always change a little faster than do the laws. It is 
right that the theological schools should open now, since 
they claim to train Christian leaders—not followers, but 
leaders. And it is good to note that many of the Catholic 
schools have opened their doors to Negroes, and a few, a 
very few, of the Protestant schools, among them the Baptist 
Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky have opened to both races. 

Where else are the walls coming down? In interstate 
travel, changes have come rather swiftly. Because of the 
old taboo about eating, we southerners know that the aboli- 
tion of restrictions in dining cars is a profound cultural 
change. Today, it is a pleasant thing to report that south- 
erners are now watching each other eat as they travel 
through Dixie and no one has felt violent about it, no one 
has fainted, no one has had acute indigestion. The sanity 
that our southern people possess has prevailed. 

This basic sanity of our people needs to be stressed. We 
have of course our share of the mentally ill and delinquent 
and our share of the perverse and our share of potential 
criminals. But it is a small percentage, I think. Yet the 
politicians and the Klansmen and yes, a few timid newspaper 
editors, have given the world the impression that southerners 
are a violent, unstable people unable to take criticism, un- 
able to change even when change is necessary for survival. 
That is a curious thing to me: this lack of faith in the good 
sense of our people which not only politicians express but 
sometimes even the so-called more “loyal” and intelligent 
of our leaders. They have forecast violence and riots when- 
ever change has been suggested—as if our southern people 
are unable to behave with dignity and sanity. And these dire 
prophecies have sometimes scared northern leaders too— 
among them many editors and writers. This discouraging 
suggestion that southern people are too neurotic to accept 
change is of course used as a weapon—and it has been one 
powerful enough, often, to restrain many people of goodwill 
from doing what they know is right. It is working less well 
today because the South has already, within the past two 
years, proved this libel against its basic sanity false. 

We are changing down here, changing rapidly, and with- 
out violence. Let us name quickly other changes: 

Negro policemen on nearly every southern city police 
force; Negro trained nurses fully integrated now into the 
national association of graduate nurses with their full rights 
as to equal salaries, etc. protected; Negroes on civic boards 
of many southern cities—the latest city to elect a Negro 
representative to a city board was Greensboro, N. C. The 
masks are off of the Klan in Georgia, in South Carolina, in 
other southern states also. Now without secrecy, the Klan 
will soon die out. Not only the new laws and the stripping 
off of those pillowcases but the outspoken disapproval of the 
Klan by nearly all educated white persons in the South 
make their further activities almost an impossibility. 

More than 750,000 Negroes voted in recent elections in 
the South. Indications are now that a million and a half 
will vote in 1952. There has been violence, now and then; 
a few Negroes have been killed or beaten up when attempt- 
ing to vote. But always this violence comes where there are 
violent Negro-hating politicians stirring up the hate feelings 
of the people. 

Many southern libraries have opened their research de- 
partments to Negro scholars. A few city libraries have 
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opened their front doors to all citizens who want to read, 
regardless of race. 

Unsegregated audiences are becoming more and more 
widespread. I have spoken to many unsegregated southern 
audiences within the past year and I am sure that other 
speakers have also. 

In national sports, we have grown used to seeing Negroes 
and whites playing together. That is almost an old story 
now. 

And yet, these changes may seem small—set against the 
tight rigid system of segregation in the South as you and I 
who were born here, know it. There is still so much to be 
done. Still so many barriers that seem as solid as concrete. 
But we must remember that each change is like a hole in a 
dam; the waters are pouring through; the hole is getting 
larger and larger; there is no way to plug it now, and soon 
the old dam will topple. There is no way—because the 
waters of change are in flood the world over. 

Segregation in the South has been like a primitive taboo— 
different quantitatively and qualitatively, I think from seg- 
regation in the North. A taboo says: if you do this, you will 
die or those you love will die. Great disaster will befall you. 
A taboo says: you must never question, you must simply obey. 
A taboo’s magic lies always in its ability to keep every one 
from daring to break it or talk about breaking it. If one 
person dares to question it aloud; if two question, three, 
four—ah, then, the magic no longer “works.’’ Those who 
support segregation have depended upon fear and silence to 
keep it strong in the South. Now the old silence is gone. 
Hundreds of men and women are saying their deep beliefs 
out loud. The old cliché, said so often in speeches and edi- 
torials, that ‘‘only a fool would question segregation”’ is not 
being heard much, this spring, in Dixie. It is a statement 
not made even by the Dixiecrats. For we have grown such 
a big crop of “fools” lately who are questioning segregation 
not only in their letters to the press, and in speeches, but in 
casual conversations, everywhere. 

This breaking of the old conspiracy of silence in the South 
is big news for when men talk, they change. Philosophers 
have often said that man is the only animal who talks to 
himself. He is certainly the only animal who talks about 
himself, about his past, his feelings, his dreams, his future. 
And he is the only animal who can change himself. Because 
he is a talking animal, he can talk about his dreams, and 
talking about his dreams makes him want those dreams to 
come true, and wanting those dreams to come true gives him 
the power to change himself, to draw upon hidden poten- 
tialities for growth within himself. 

Dreaming, talking, acting: this is the way that free men 
bring change about, whether it is change within themselves, 
or within their culture or laws. 

These changes taking place in the South are good news 
for you and me—but not for everybody. Certainly not for 
the politicians. The old-line politician has used racial fears 
so long that without this powerful weapon he feels politically 
castrated. What will he do? It has been so much easier to 
win votes by arousing anxieties and then promising to allay 
these false anxieties than it has been to deal with the rational 
needs of people. Part of the answer is that some of these 
old politicians will have to go home and hist their feet up 
on the porch railing and think of the past that is no more, 
of those lush meadows of fear and hate and ignorance that 
they used to exploit so profitably. Fortunately, there are 
young intelligent socially aware politicians who will take 
their place: men like Estes Kefauver. But some of these old- 
line politicos are rather durable. They will wet their finger, 
hold it up to the breeze, and well, you know, just get con- 
verted overnight to the new idea of a changing South. They 


cannot make the future but some of them are realists enough 
to get in step with the future when it nudges them hard. 

In addition to the old-line politicians, there are white and 
colored people who do not want to give up segregation be- 
cause they make money off of our Jimcrow life. Negro 
business leaders of the South are, some of them, very sad 
about segregation going. They've grown rich in this segre- 
gated system. But they should remember that all of us are 
still going to die someday, and all of us still need insurance, 
maybe more of it, just now. Even if we are unsegregated, 
business will still be good! There are white rural landlords 
in the backward counties who are unhappy about this too; 
and certain white real estate groups in the North, and absen- 
tee landlords in the North—and a few southern industrialists 
who want to control the race-baiting politicians. 

But there are others, also, white and colored, closer to 
you and me, who do not want to give up segregation because 
they have deep psychological reasons for clinging to it. It 
has become a part of their personal defense system against 
the world. A part of mine, too, perhaps, and of yours. ‘The 
ego’s job in thé human personality is to work, to get things 
done, to create and organize and carry through its purposes, 
but part of its job is to defend the personality against hurts 
from both the outside and inside worlds. 

Racial segregation has been a strong wall behind which 
weak egos have hidden for a long time. A white man who 
feels inferior, who can add up more failures than successes in 
his public and private life craves the feeling of superiority 
which his white skin has given him in our culture. Some- 
times it has been all he has had. A Negro who has been 
frustrated in his home, who did not get a good emotional 
start as a child, who has also felt oppression in its many 
painful Jimcrow forms, has leaned so hard on his hatred of 
white people and on the withdrawal which this wall of seg- 
regation has made possible, that he is going to feel torn loose 
from his moorings when segregation disappears, and with it 
much of the racial humiliation which has justified his hate— 
at least, to his own conscience. Whom is the Negro going to 
hate when the white man is no longer his enemy ? On whom 
can he blame his frustrations? Whom is the white man 
going to feel “superior to” when Negroes are fully accepted 
as citizens and human beings? Whom is he going to hurt, 
when he wants to hurt somebody? Whom is he going to 
shun, when he wants to withdraw ? 

These are real and important questions—and a lot of in- 
dividuals in Dixie are going to have to learn to answer them. 
For the truth is, many southerners have used the walls of 
segregation so long to lean on psychologically that they will 
find it very hard to stand on their own two feet as human 
beings, when the walls go. It is going to be hard for every 
one of us, no matter how stable and objective, to create 
within our own minds the new image of ourselves as mature 
human beings. We have been “white” and “colored” so 
ee 

This loss of one’s old psychic defense, one’s old image of 
the self, is the price that mankind pays for profound cultural 
change. And this loss is often the cause of the insane vio- 
lence that change sometimes brings forth. 

It is very important, therefore, for us to understand that 
these changes now taking place in our culture cannot take 
place harmoniously without equal changes taking place 
within men’s hearts and mind. It is important that we re- 
member, also, that when a man gives up something, even 
old defenses, he is not going to feel good unless he has some- 
thing equal, or better, returned to him. This is the bargain 
which each human being makes with his own personality: 
this is the bargain a man makes with his family, his govern- 
ment, his culture, and even with his religion. These are the 
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terms of real and lasting peace, whether it be peace of mind 
or soul, or peace between nations, classes, or races. 

We have two big jobs ahead of us, now that profound 
changes are taking place in our South, now that segregation 
is crumbling. The first job is to hasten the crumbling, for 
time is important. Walls are not only falling in the South, 
they are falling everywhere, and American democracy can 
win the imagination of the world only by showing the world 
that within the strongest democracy on earth all of its citi- 
zens have been accepted and given their rights. 

Our second job is a very important one also. And I stress 
it here because it is so easy to forget it. We must give back 
to our people, white and colored, in this time of severe 
change, something equal to or better than that which has 
been taken away from them. We must not let people feel 
cheated, if it can possibly be helped, when great change takes 
place. When old defenses are torn down within an indi- 
vidual’s personality without building up new defenses, that 
personality is likely to collapse into mental illness. When 
such change takes place in a culture, there will be great 
trouble unless we build up new defenses as the old go down. 

Our South has been through one hard and terrible recon- 
struction. We do not want to go through another. And it 
is not necessary—for our people have already demonstrated 
their capacity for change—if we remember that we must 
give our people new beliefs, new images of themselves to 
substitute for the old “Superior white’ and the old “Heart 
frustrated Negro,” new outlets for their frustrations, new 
and creative outlets. (1 am assuming that segregation is 
going to be as hard psychically for many Negroes to give up 
as it is going to be for many whites. ) 

It is a tremendous responsibility, an awesome and fascinat- 
ing job for our writers and speakers and teachers and leaders: 
to find new words for old, to create new images of ourselves 
without which we cannot live sane lives, to help men fall in 
love with new ideals, to find new outlets for the old hates 
and humiliations. 

lf we fail—we, the preachers, the editors, the writers and 
teachers—new and perhaps far less wise leaders will take 
our place. The vacuum will be filled. New words are going 
to be on the people’s tongues. What these words are de- 
pends upon us. 

The good people, the wise people, the talented ones, failed 
Germany in her time of great change. Great writers—and 
Germany could claim some of the world’s most distinguished 
—were not the ones who said words that created substitu- 
tions for the psychic defenses which the Germans lost in 
their defeat in the first world war. Germany’s poets and 
novelists and preachers and teachers could have filled this 
void but they failed to do it. So Hitler filled it. He was 
the one who found words for the wounded German people. 
It was his images of “the German” that the people hugged 
to their minds. No writer in the South after the Civil War, 
except George Washington Cable, tried to give new images 
to our people. He gave us good words, but our people did 
not listen because only the one man spoke them, During 
Russia’s great change, the new words were given the people 
by the communist party. It was communism and the com- 
munist leaders who gave the people the image of themselves 
that they now have; Mao and his fellow-communists are 
doing the same for China. 

The poets, the wise men, the talented were mute. They 
withdrew to their ivory towers and let the demagogues of 
the world take over the most precious task, the most impor- 
tant to the human being in time of change: that of giving 
we of himself to live by, images created out of 
words. 





What a sad and tragic thing this will be in our South if 
those who are gifted with words stay silent! 

What words to use? What images to substitute for the 
old? While no writer or artist or speaker can tell others 
what to say, I think we can judge the rightness of our words, 
our feelings and acts, by checking and doublechecking them 
with the shape that the world’s future is taking, and check- 
ing that future with man’s old dream of himself as a unique 
and ‘‘sacred” and free person. 

What is this shape? What is the new image of our world 
and of mankind that is growing in our imaginations? 

Each of us has his own dfeams, each puts his own words 
to his dream. To me, this future holds no room for segre- 
gation in any of its forms, whether it be racial segregation, 
or banning of books and ideas, or political isolationism, or 
iron curtains or concentration camps or the split within 
men’s own minds that isolates them from reality. The 
ancient patterns of withdrawal are the patterns of death and 
destruction. 

Our new world will be a whole world; its people united 
under a democratic federation of nations; its unit will be the 
free individual, growing from childhood steadily toward a 
full maturity, accepting both freedom and responsibility, ac- 
cepting all people as human beings with the same right to 
grow and to be different as he has. A whole world requires 
that whole men live in it. To have whole men means that 
we must have integrated individuals. To have integrated 
individuals means that our children must be given the chance 
to grow not as split-up personalities in whom body, mind, 
and emotions are forever warring, but as children kept whole, 
with strong creative loving egos that bind the body and per- 
sonality together, and to their world. 

Part of our fear today, part of the anxiety which so many 
feel, springs from the knowledge that this changing world 
requires that each of us change himself; that a world made 
whole means that each of us must be made whole, also. We 
want to be sure it is guing to be worth it. 

It seems worth it to me: to gain a new whole world for 
this split one that has warred with itself so long; to gain, 
in place of our old split-up personalities, health and stability. 
We are making a good bargain in swapping our old segre- 
gated world, our segregated scuthern culture, our segregated 
personality, for love and wholeness and dignity in men’s re- 
lationships with each other and with themselves. 

Therefore it seems to me a fine time to be alive, in this 
age of falling walls—the greatest age that mankind has ever 
experienced. It is an age full of risks but the stakes are high 
and worth the risk. 

Ten years from today, I hope that I shall still be alive 
and I hope you will, too, for it will be a fine thing to see 
this South of ours, if each of us does our share in bringing 
these changes about in a creative way. 

You young graduates have and deserve to have a sense of 
achievement today. You have completed four years of hard 
work, you have learned something, haven’t you? A little? 
Maybe a great deal. You are ready to go out now and help 
make this new world of ours, knowing this time that the 
faith your fathers had and your older brothers had was 
justified, knowing that ten years from today those who come 
after you will never hide behind a wall again, that they will 
be strong human beings, standing on their own feet, doing 
their snare to see to it that every human being on this earth 
has the two most fundamental rights of mankind: the right 
to grow and the right to be different; knowing that these 
two rights make strong, unique individuals, and with strong, 
unique individuals democracy will be cherished and made to 
work across the whole earth. 








